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THE EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES AND TRANS- 
FERS OF POPULATION IN EUROPE SINCE 1919 


II. Repatriation of Germans by Agreement— 
Exchange of Minorities in the Balkans since 1939 


EXCHANGE of population as a solution of the minority problem has 
been carried out in the Balkans and Turkey.? In recent years Germany 
thas become an advocate of this policy and has already put it into 
practice, bringing back some hundreds of thousands of Germans to the 
Reich from the Baltic States, South Tirol, Bessarabia, Bukovina, 
Dobruja, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The war has given additional 
impetus to this process, and new delineations of frontiers in Europe 
have been accompanied by transfers of population. Thus, the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany agreed in 1939 to a transfer of German and Russian 
minorities in Poland. In 1940 Rumania and Bulgaria signed an agree- 
ment for the return of Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria and a compulsory 
exchange of minorities. Throughout Western Europe, too, people have 
become accustomed to the idea of migration, evacuation, and the 
regimentation by the State which conditions of war necessarily impose. 
Perhaps for this reason, and because of the failure of the Minorities 
Treaties, the policy of compulsory transfer of population as the solution 
of the minorities problem ,appears to be gaining favour not only in 
Germany but in the democratic countries. 

The exchanges of population which took place in the Balkans be- 
tween 1919 and 1930 have now become part of European history; 
documents are available which give information about even the small- 
est details of the transfers, while sufficient time has elapsed to enable 
one to see beyond the immediate results and to view the whole process 
with comparative impartiality. Transfers which have taken place since 
1939 have, however, been made in war-time, by enemy or ex-enemy 
Powers, and information concerning them is necessarily limited. In 
addition, Germany has made the policy of resettlement (Umsiedlung) 
an integral part of Nazi policy, so that much of the news from German 
sources bears all the hall-marks of propaganda and can hardly be 
treated as reliable information. It will be understood, therefore, that 
the transfers and exchanges of population which have taken place since 
1939 cannot be described in the same detail as those made in the 
Balkans after the last war. 

In his Reichstag speech of Oct. 6, 1939, which was the culminating 

1 See Bulletin of July 22, 1944. 
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expression of the new German policy of security through Soyjg 
German co-operation, already revealed by the Soviet-German fronj 
agreement of Sept. 28, 1939, Hitler described the policy of Umsiedly 
as part of his scheme for the pacification of Europe: 

“.. .a new settlement of the ethnographical conditions, that meg 
a removal of the nationalities, so that at the end of this process betis 
lines of division may result than is the case to-day . . . The whole Fix 
and South-East of Europe is in part filled with splinters of Ge 
nationality which cannot maintain themselves ... It is therefore oy 
of the tasks of a far-seeing regulation of population, in order on the wa 
to get rid of some part of the materials from which conflicts mish 
arise. 

This policy had already been foreshadowed in a speech made }; 
Hitler on April 28, 1939 in which, hinting at the Italo-German agre 
ment of 1938, he had stated: 

“T have never left any doubt that in point of fact it is scarc¢ 
possible anywhere in Europe to arrive at boundaries which will \¥ 
satisfactory in every way. The migration of peoples which gradual) 
came to a standstill during the last century, on the one hand, and tly 
development of large communities on the other, have brought abou! 
a situation which, whatever way they look at it, must necessarily 
considered unsatisfactory by those concerned.’’ He then stressed hi 
determination to incorporate all Germans in the Reich. 

Immediately after the October speech the repatriation of the Ger 
mans from the Baltic States began, accompanied by much publicity 
In point of fact negotiations for repatriation of Germans from tly 
South Tirol had already been going on for some months, although the; 
had received very little mention in the German press. The Vdlkisc 
Beobachter of Oct. 23, 1939, however, gave the impression that the 
return of the South Tirolese was a direct outcome of the recent state 
ment of policy. ‘““While the first persons returning from the Baltic 
States were arriving in Gdynia, the Fiihrer turned his thoughts to the 
destiny of our comrades in the South Tirol.’”’ Actually Hitler had been 
compelled to turn his thoughts to the South Tirol as early as May, 1938 
when he visited Rome (after the Austrian Anschluss), and it seems 
probable, according to information received from South Tiroles 
sources, that negotiations for transfer began at this time. 

The Italian Fascist Government had been trying for years to elimi 
ate the Austrian Tirolese minority by a drastic policy of oppression ané 
Italianization, which had only served to strengthen German nation! 
consciousness and resistance to assimilation, and against which the 
German-speaking minority had no redress, because Italy had not 
signed a treaty for the protection of mindrities.!_ The incorporation 0 
Austria in the Reich meant that Nazi Germany and Italy now had: 
common frontier on the Brenner, and the discontented German minority 
immediately south of it was a potential threat to Italian security 
Mussolini had not opposed the Anschluss, and probably demanded, asé 
reward for his neutrality, the promise that the German Tirolese shoul 
be removed. Germany, for her part, needed to retain the good-will 
her Axis partner and furthermore needed all the immigrants she coul! 

1 Details of the conditions of the minority in South Tirol and of Italian polity 
appeared in the Bulletin of July 29, 1939. 
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ttract to supplement her dwindling reserves of labour. No action 
‘as taken, however, until a year after Hitler’s Rome visit. Then, in 
fay, 1939, Mussolini complained to Hitler that he had not kept his 
promise, making as his pretext an expedition of twenty-one members 
f the local Auslandsorganisation from Bozen to Meran and the circula- 
jon of a pamphlet inciting the Tirolese to rebellion.’ Hitler thereupon 
ecided that the South Tirol affair should be brought to an end, and 
rdered that the removal of Germans should be begun at once. In the 
econd week of June he convened a meeting in Berlin at which Himmler, 
Bohle, and Bene, Consul General at Milan, representing Germany, and 
Ambassador Attolico and the Prefect of Bolzano, Mastromattei, repre- 
nting Italy, decided that the Reichsdeutsche (German citizens living 
the South Tirol) should be returned to the Reich, and the Volks- 
feulsche (Germans who had received Italian nationality) should 
migrate to Germany, where they would receive German citizenship. 
he transfer was to be carried out in three stages, beginning with 
eichsdeutsche without property, who were to leave within three months, 
lowed at longer intervals by Reichsdeutsche and Volksdeutsche who 
ere in employment or had property to liquidate. The whole transfer 
yas to take place within two years. Emigration commissions were to be 
t up by both Germans and Italians, and Himmler was to be in charge 
f the evacuation. The rural population was to be moved to Northern 
irol, Carinthia, and South Steiermark in as close a group as was 
bossible, and a favourable foreign exchange rate was to be arranged. 
The Vienna correspondent of the Daily Telegraph stated on July 6, 
939 that Germans resident in the South Tirol had already begun to 
pave, and the Times of July 7 reported that an emigration bureau had 
been set up in Bozen, but no reference was made to the transfer in the 
erman or Italian press until July 14, when the Giornale d'Italia 
bublished a message from Berlin that arrangeménts were being made to 
favour the exodus” of Germans from the South Tirol. On July 15 
ignor Gayda announced in the Giornale d'Italia that “‘an organized 
ransfer of Alto Adige natives to Germany has lately been agreed upon’’, 
nd that “‘there is no question of any expulsion of natives, but only a 
alm exodus based on clear and friendly agreements between Rome and 
perlin, the national wishes of the interested parties being respected”’. 
he voluntary nature of the exodus was stressed. 
This agreement, which had received no direct mention in the German 
ress, did not prove to be final. On Oct. 22 it was officially announced 
Rome that the German and Italian Governments had signed an 
greement for the obligatory transfer of the Reichsdeutsche and the 
poluntary transfer of the Volksdeutsche of the South Tirol. The terms, 
hich were published on December 21, 1939, were far less drastic than 
hose of the original June agreement. They provided that the Reichs- 
eutsche were to return to Germany within three months, whereas the 
olksdeutsche would be allowed to “opt freely and spontaneously”’ 
between retaining Italian nationality and remaining permanently in 
taly, or returning to the Reich as German citizens. Those choosing 
rman citizenship would be compelled to return before Dec. 31, 1942. 
® provision was made for the automatic assumption of German 


‘The expedition had previously been approved by the Italian authorities, 
‘hile the Tirolese declared that the pamphlet was of Italian origin. 
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nationality by the Volksdeutsche who emigrated to the Reich, but; 
was announced at the beginning of June, 1940 that they could obtaj 
German nationality by a shortened process and without fees by app] 
ing to the Reichsstatthalter for the Tirol and Vorarlberg before June ¥ 

The question of compensation for property is obscure. The Fray) 
furter Zeitung of Oct. 22, 1939 stated that migrants would be allow 
to dispose of their property before they left, either privately or thréyg 
official Italian Government agencies. On Feb. 2, 1940 it was announce; 
in Rome that an agreement had been signed setting up a mixed Itak 
German Commission for the assessment of the property of the Germa 
migrants. The Mixed Commission had some difficulty in deciding thy 
total value of the property concerned, the Germans assessing it at | 
thousand million lire as against the Italian assessment of 5 thousanj 
million lire. A compromise estimate was finally reached of 7 to { 
thousand million lire... Arrangements were’ made that a further agree 
ment to regulate the payment of this Italian debt should be concluded 
in 1941, and that meanwhile Italy would not pay any instalments that 
year but would allow the money realized from the liquidation of he 
property in Sudetenland, Austria, and Poland to be used as a prelimi 
ary payment. No mention is made of compensation to the migrant 
themselves, but presumably it was to be in cash. The results indicate 
that few of the Volksdeutsche disposed of their property privately. 

The plebiscite was held on Dec. 31, 1939, and published results 
showed that out of a total of 267,907 Volksdeutsche, 185,365 voted fo 
repatriation to Germany, while 82,542 decided to remain in Italy 
Those who did not record votes were presumed to have opted for Italy. 
Little is known as to the conditions under which the plebiscite wa 
held. The result was reported in the German papers as a “‘great Germat 
success’’, and given by the Italian press without comment. The lar 
proportion (73 per cent) opting for repatriation to the Reich denote 
a curious change in Tirolese opinion since the previous May, when new 
of the transfer had been received with bewilderment and hostility. 
The promise that those who decided to remain in Italy would be allowed 
to remain in their own homes, and would not, as was previously ru 
oured, be compelled to move to other parts of Italy, had, judging by 
published results, little effect as an inducement to stay, since only 2 
per cent opted for Italy. It is known however that all officials wert 
given the choice of voting for Germany and being removed to Austria, 
or voting for Italy and being removed to another part of Italy, and for 
this reason practically the whole official population voted for-Germany. 
On the other hand, few of the farming population did so’ except thos 
who had no land, or were in debt, so that the percentage who voted for 
Germany was composed mainly of officials and the undesirable element 
of the Tirolese population. 

Difficulties have been experienced as regards the actual transfer and 
re-settlement of the Tirolese in the Reich, and it was announced in at 
official communiqué of Aug. 21, 1942 that the German and Italial 
Governments had agreed that for special reasons due to the war tht 


1 Report of the Rome correspondent of The Times, Feb. 26, 1940. 

? It is highly probable that these figures, from German sources, are inaccuratt. 

* It was reported from South Tirolese sources that a delegation of four South 
Tirolese had gone to Berlin at the end of May to oppose the plan of trais/er. 
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settlement of Germans from South Tirol within the Reich would not 
possible by the date agreed upon in the Convention of Oct. 21, 1939, 
hich was therefore postponed from Dec. 31, 1942 until Dec. 31, 1943. 
The Keichsdeutsche numbered approximately 10,000, and between 
000 and 7,000 of them had already been transferred by mid-August, 
39 under the terms of the July agreement.! The report of the 
eutsche Umsiedlungs-Treuhand Gesellschaft (German Resettlement 
rust) for 1942 announced that the repatriation of the Germans from 
1e South Tirol “continues to be a difficult arid laborious business’, 


It will be remembered that 185,365 
‘olksdeutsche opted for return to Germany, which, together with the 

000 Reichsdeutsche, gives a total of 195,365. The figure of 237,802 
migrants therefore (if accurate) indicates either a very high rate of 
production or a last-minute decision to emigrate. The most probable 
xplanation is that the figures are used as propaganda and bear little 
Jation to the truth. 

Settlement of the emigrants took place in two stages. First the emi- 

rants were received into a collecting camp (Samellager) in Innsbruck, 
nd from there they had to report to a Transfer Office (Umstedlung 
iidtirol) where each case was dealt with separately. On Nov. 3, 1939 
1e Deutsche Umsiedlungs-Treuhand Gesellschaft had been founded with 
n initial capital of Rm. 1 million to help in the solution of problems 
rising from the transfer, and in Jan. 1940 this Trust placed Rm. 60 
nillion at the disposal of the German banks.in Austria for the benefit 
f the repatriated South Tirolese.? A large number of the immigrants 
ere to be settled in the North Tirol, and plans were made to build a 
ew suburb of 5,200 dwellings on the outskirts of Innsbruck and 3,000 
beasant dwellings near the Italian frontier. These plans, even if carried 
ough, would have proved inadequate. As it was, the Frankfurter 
leitung of Oct. 5, 1940 reported that only 1,200 houses had been built 
ince 1933, whereas the resettlement of the Tirolese demanded at least 
0,000 houses within a short time. By the end of 1941 it was reported 
hat 72,000 had been settled in North Tirol, the Vorarlberg, and 
arinthia. The destination of the remainder is obscure. In the autumn 
bf 1939 some had infiltrated into Bohemia and Moravia, and it had 
been rumoured that others would join the Balts who were being 
esettled in Western Poland. In 1942 Himmler, making the request 
hat the settlement of the South Tirolese should be speeded up, an- 
ounced that Luxemburg, Lorraine, and the East Sudetengau should 
be preferred for settlement areas. 
_The transfer of the South Tirolese has received little publicity in the 
rman press, and there is no information as to the welfare of these 
mmigrants since their repatriation. The men of military age would 
nevitably be absorbed by the military machine. 

Agreements for the repatriation of the German minorities were con- 
luded with Estonia on Oct. 15, 1939 and with Latvia (who showed 
ome reluctance) on Oct. 30. According to the Latvian census of 1935 
he German inhabitants of Latvia numbered 62,144, of whom 56,441 
ere Latvian citizehs (Volksdeutsche). The Estonian minority was 


1 See The Times, Aug. 16, 1939. 
2 See the Frankfurter Zeitung, Jan. 16, 1940. 
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approximately 16,000. These minorities were descendants of the Ge. 
man colonizers of the middle ages, or of German peasants who migrate 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. The former had played » 
important part in the development of the economic and cultural lif 
of the Baltic States and formed a prosperous upper and middle clas: 
there is no indication that they, or the peasant minority, or indeed the 
Governments of Germany and Latvia and Estonia, had been anxioys 
for their repatriation before the development of the policy of Umsied. 
lung. Even the German Government seemed to find it necessary to give 
reasons for recalling the Balts. The splendid qualities of the Balti 
Germans were needed, it explained, in the settlement of the newly-woy 
Western Poland, while the withdrawal of minorities in the Baltic would 
be a lasting contribution to peaceful relations in that region. The sug- 
gestion of Allied and neutral observers that a secret pact with the 
Soviet Government for the withdrawal of German influence in the 
Baltic was behind this new policy was denied in Moscow,? and treated 
with derision by Germany. 

The publication of the texts of the Agreements showed that Germany 
would gain financially from the transfers. The Agreement with Estonia 
provided that the Estonian Government would release from Estonian 
citizenship those Germans (V olksdeutsche) who wished to return to the 
Reich. Those who returned could take with them 50 Estonian crowns 
in cash and their movable property, including personal valuables 
(precious metals and stones) to the value of 500 Estonian crowns. 
Artisans could take their tools and small quantities of material neces- 
sary for their work. Certain classes of property could only be taken 
with the permission of the Estonian Government: included in this 
category were art collections and historical documents, family heir- 
looms, motor vehicles, and medical instruments. Money and securities 
left behind by the emigrants were to be transferred immediately toa 
special banking account opened by the German Legation at Tallinn and 
subsequently handed over to the Deutsche Umsiedlungs-Treuhand 
Gesellschaft (founded on Nov. 3). This body was to be responsible for the 
liquidation and administration of the emigrants’ immovable property, 
paying ‘‘due regard to Estonian economic interests” in doing so. 

The Estonian Government had the right to appoint a trustee to the 
Deutsche Umsiedlungs-Treuhand Gesellschaft, and he could refer claims 
to which he refused his consent to an Estonian-German Arbitration 
Commission which was to be appointed under the terms of a future 
agreement. The liquidation and realization of agricultural property 
was to be effected by the German Resettlement Trust, in agreement 
with the Estonian Ministry of Agriculture. The total wealth of the 
Estonian Germans was estimated at between {£10 million and {2 
million,? which, under the terms of the Agreement, became an asset in 
foreign exchange to the German Government. 

The Agreement with Latvia provided that Germans who were Latvia! 
citizens should be allowed to decide whether they wished to be repattt 
ated to the Reich by Dec. 15, 1939. Provisions for the export of mov- 
able property and the liquidation of immovable property were on the 
same lines as those of the Estonian Agreement, and it was arrang 


1 See a communiqué issued by the Tass Agency, Oct. 14, 1939. 
2 See the Financial News, Oct. 23, 1939. 
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at in principle the transfer of values accruing to Germany should 
»ke the form of a supplementary transfer of Latvian goods. 

The transfer of both minorities was carried out in a very short space 
time and was virtually completed by the end of 1939. Only a small 
oportion decided to remain in their old homes, presumably because 
ey realized that if they did so they would be cut off from all ties with 
ermany, since-all German schools and institutions would be closed 
ter the official elimination of the minority.? 

The bulk of the migrants were sent to the Incorporated Territories 
egions of Western Poland, Upper Silesia, and East Prussia) which 
ere specially designated for colonization and had been ruthlessly 
leared of their Polish inhabitants. The settlers first passed through 
n Immigrants Advisory Office, where full details of their occupation,. 
tc., were registered and they were given German citizenship. They 
ere then passed on to reception camps to await final settlement. It 
‘as admitted in the German press in Nov., 1939 that the promise that 
ach settler should be given the same occupation that he had had before 
e emigrated was not easy to fulfil in the case of the professional classes, 
hough artisans and peasants were easily settled. By 1942, 56,721 Balts 
ad been settled in the Incorporated Territories, and of this total 79.5 
er cent were town-dwellers. 50,701 of them were settled in the 
artheland, 5,966 in Danzig-Westpreussen, and 54 in Upper Silesia. 
omplicated machinery for the distribution of Polish land, property, . 
nd trading and industrial enterprises was set up. The larger businesses 
rere administered by official trustees, while the smaller became the 
property of the settlers, who paid for them with the money received 

compensation for their liquidated property. 

The German minority in Lithuania numbered some 35,000, the 
ajority being peasants. It was not until Sept., 1940 that negotiations 
ere started between the German and Soviet Governments* for the 
epatriation of this minority and the remnants of the German minorities 

Latvia and Estonia. The Agreement for their transfer was signed 
yn Jan. 10, 1941 and the migration of the peasants, complete with 
attle and movable property, took place in the spring of that year. The 
otal number transferred was 50,471. Assessment of immovable 
property had been started in the previous July, and the Cultural Union 
bf the Lithuanian Germans had been transformed into a resettlement 
brganization, assisted by about a thousand voluntary workers. The 
ttlers were given land or, in the case of the townsfolk, given the 
bpportunity of purchasing businesses in the Incorporated Territories, 
hrough the same machinery which operated for the other Baltic 
ettlers. The Lithuanians can hardly have settled down, however, 
before they were on the move again, for in the spring of 1942 it was 
lecided that they should be sent back to Lithuania.‘ Estonians and 


1 Some 3 thousand in Estonia and approximately 12 thousand in Latvia. 

*The Chef Redacteur of the Rigasche Rundschau protested against the moral 
pressure to emigrate that had been put upon the Balts by Germany. 

neni Latvia, and Estonia were incorporated into the Soviet Union in 
uly, 1940. 

‘ An official Lithuanian source (quoted by E. M. Kulischer in ‘The Displace- 
ment of Population in Europe’’) stated that 35,000 of the emigrants were not really 
ermans but Lithuanians fearful of Soviet rule, and that these bogus Germans 
Were not allowed to 1eturn to Lithuania. 
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Latvians were told, on the other hand, that they would only be allowed 
to go back in exceptional cases. No satisfactory explanation for this 
decision, which involved thousands of people making two futile treks 
at the cost of considerable hardship, was ever given.? 

The transfer of the Germans from Soviet-occupied Poland, which 
took place by an Agreement made with the Soviet Government on Noy. 
3, 1939, involved even larger numbers than the Baltic repatriation, 
It was estimated that there were about 100,000 Germans in this area, 
90 per cent of them peasants. Their removal was to be completed by 
March 1, 1940, and because it took place in the winter all but the mini- 
mum of movable property had to be left behind. Repatriation was 
voluntary and was apparently accepted by the majority, for an endless 
stream of immigrants crossed into Western Poland from East Poland 
in Jan. and Feb., 1940. They were received into enormous camps, 
where they were fed, registered, and disinfected, for they were in effect, 
refugees rather than immigrants. Some were sent in special trains to 
Germany, but the majority, after spending weeks in temporary camps, 
were eventually settled in the Incorporated Territories. By the end of 
1942, 134,950 Germans from Volhynia, Galicia, and Narew had been 
received in this area. ' 

The final large-scale transference of German minorities to the Greater 
Reich took place in the autumn and winter of 1940. In June, 1940 
Rumania had ceded Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to Russia, 
and within a month negotiations were started between the Soviet and 
German Governments for the repatriation of the German minorities in 
these territories. It was agreed that each emigrant household should 
be allowed to take with it one cart, two horses, two oxen, one cov, 
and ten chickens, together with 2,000 lei in cash. Compensation for 
property left behind was to be made by the Soviet Government, and 
the emigrants would receive land in the Reich equivalent to that which 
they had left. The transfer began in October, and by the end of Nov. 
25,000 Bessarabian Germans and 90,000 Bukovina Germans had 
reached the temporary camps which had been set up for them in the 
Sudetenland, Southern Germany, and Austria. The majority were then 
sent on to the Incorporated Territories, and by the beginning of 1942, 
58,485 Germans from Bessarabia and 22,803 from North Bukovina 
had been settled in these regions. The report of the Deutsche Umsie- 
lungs-Treuhand Gesellschaft (D.U.T.) published in 1943 gives a total of 

137,116 from Bessarabia and North Bukovina who were being ‘‘cared 
for’ in the Incorporated Territories. * 

On Oct. 8, 1940 it was reported in the German press that negotia- 
tions were proceeding with Rumania for the repatriation of the German 
minority in South Bukovina and Dobruja, and on Oct. 24 it was 
announced that an agreement had been signed. Transfer began 
Dec., 1940, and in 1943 the D.U.T. reported that up till the end 
of 1942, 77,238 had been “‘cared for’’ in the Incorporated Territories. 

1 It has been suggested that it was Himmler’s pian (he was in charge of repatria- 
tion, in addition to being leader of the S.S.) to strengthen the frontier regions of the 
Greater Reich by building a defensive wall of men. The frontier was presumably 
planned to run between Lithuania and Latvia. 

2 Not all of these would have been actually settled, though it was stated in the 


German press of Oct., 1941 that the peasant elements from Bessarabia’ had 
already been absorbed in the Wartheland. 
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In addition to- these major transfers by agreement from the South 
irol, the Baltic, Eastern Poland, and Rumania, smaller groups of 

inorities have been repatriated from Bulgaria, France, Greece, 
lovakia, Yugoslavia, and the U.S.S.R. By the end of 1941 the D.U.T. 
ad dealt with 751,400 repatriates, the majority of whom were sent to 
colonize’ Western Poland, from which a million and a half Poles had 

en deported to Central Poland.t_ Germany had released between 30 
nd 40 thousand Bielorussians and Ukrainians who migrated from 
entral Poland to Soviet-occupied Poland under the terms of the 
erman-Soviet Agreement of Nov., 1939. 12,000 Lithuanians and 1,000 
ussians had been transferred from the Lithuanian districts of Memel 
nd Suwalki, annexed by Germany, to Soviet territory, under the terms 
»f the German-Soviet Agreement of Jan. 10, 1941. 

Further exchanges of minorities have taken place in the Balkans 
ince the beginning of the war. On Aug. 21, 1940 agreement was reached 
between Bulgaria and Rumania for the cession of South Dobruja to 
Bulgaria, accompanied by the transfer of the Rumanian minority in 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarian minority in North Dobruja. Some 62,000 
Bulgarians and 110,000 Rumanians were exchanged under the terms 
bf the Agreement.? On the other hand, 112,000 persons who were 
born or had their domicile in Bessarabia and North Bukovina returned 
here from Rumania under the provisions of the Rumanian-Soviet 
Avcreement for the cession of these territories to the U.S.S.R. 

More than half of Transylvania, which presents an extremely com- 
plex minority problem, was ceded by Rumania to Hungary under the 
erms of the Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940.* Rumanian citizens living 
n the ceded area numbered about 14 million, and they were given the 
hoice of retaining Rumanian citizenship or ‘‘automatically”’ becoming 

ungarians. They had to decide within 6 months, and those who 
ished to retain Rumanian citizenship were to leave the area within an 
pdditional period of 12 months, taking with them their movable 
property and liquidating their immovable property, for which the 

ungarian Government would compensate them “in a broad-minded 
end conciliatory fashion”’. Similarly, Rumanian citizens of Hungarian 
rigin could, if they wished, decide to become Hungarian citizens. 
Kumanians who adopted Hungarian nationality were to be given the 
same rights as other Hungarian citizens. It is interesting to note that 
xermany—who had dictated the Award—stressed the obligations of 
Hungary and Rumania to protect the minorities affected by it, which 
included some 600,000 Germans. (There was no suggestion of repatriat- 
ing this group. They were instead given additional privileges.) Ger- 
man commentators assumed correctly that there would not be a whole- 
ale migration. It was estimated that the number who moved from 


‘For details of these deportations vide B. Bracey, ‘‘Europe’s Displaced Persons 
nd the Problems of Relocation’’ in International Affairs, April, 1944, Vol. xx, 
No. 2, and also E. M. Kulischer, ‘‘The Displacement of Population in Europe’’, 
I.L.O., Montreal, 1943. 

*On April 1, 1943 an agreement was signed between Bulgaria and Rumania 
for a complete and voluntary exchange of minorities. In May it was announced 
that the project had been abandoned, the explanation being that ‘‘neighbourly 
relations between Rumania and Bulgaria have become very cordial during the 
past few months’’. 
os details of these minorities see the Bulletin of Sept. 7, 1940, Vol. xv, 
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Transylvania in 1941 was 130,000 and in April, 1943 it was reported; 
Rumania that a total of 202,233 immigrants had arrived from northe 
Transylvania. 17,614 members of the Hungarian minorities in Bukovip 
Bosnia, and Moldavia had been repatriated by the end of 1942. 

The #patriation of the German minorities was prompted by politic 
and econo motives. The South Tirolese were brought back to thy 
Reich in order to preserve good relations with Italy, while the Balts ayy 
the Germans in Bessarabia, North Bukovina, and Eastern Poland wer 
removed from zones of developing Soviet influence. The liquidation of 
the emigrants’ property was a financial asset to Germany, increasing he 
bargaining powers with the countries concerned, while the influx 
peoples added to her labour and armed forces and provided a useful 
element for “‘colonizing’’ the conquered territories on her eastem 
frontiers. The exchange of Bulgarian and Rumanian minorities js 
generally thought to have somewhat improved the relations betwee 
these two Powers. 

These transfers of population by agreement represent only a fraction 
of the total migrations of peoples which have taken place during the 
war. The groups affected have suffered less acutely than the refuges 
and deportees, but it must be remembered that intense hardship, even 
if it is only temporary, is the inevitable accompaniment of uprooting 
people from their native soil. 

J.R. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 
III. International Implications 


IN the Bulletins of June 10 and July 8, a brief review was given, first, of 
the development of the present-day attitude towards unemployment 
and the State’s duties in relation to it, and secondly, of the doctrine on 
unemployment and its cure to which most modern economists subscribe. 
Having thus sketched the background of the almost universal present- 
day demand for full employment, it remains to consider the implica- 
tions of this demand in the international field. 

The first of these implications is obvious at once. If high and steady 
employment is to be maintained within each country, it is impossible 
for Governments to accept a system of which the occasional creation of 
depression and unemployment is the essence. The method of adjusting 
national balances of payments which was generally recommended 2) 
years ago was, in fact, such a system; it was held that a country with 
a passive balance of payments—a condition shown by a persistent 
outflow of gold—would best serve its own and the general interest, not 
by restricting its imports, subsidizing its exports, or devaluing its 
currency, but by restricting credit, and so (as it was argued) reducing 
its domestic price-level to whatever extent was required to bring tt 
back into equilibrium. Unfortunately, the restriction of credit (0, 
indeed, any other practicable method) could reduce prices only through 
the medium of a depression of activity, and, since the depression of 
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activity was itself a powerful corrective of the balance of payments, it, 
rather than the eventual reduction of the price-level to which it was 
supposed to lead, was the actual instrument of adjustment in the short 
run. lhe increasing rigidity of many prices tended, moreover, to make 
it an increasingly painful instrument. It is clear, therefore, that if high 
and steady employment is demanded, either there must be no occasion 
for making substantial adjustments in national balances of payments, 
or this method of making them must be abandoned. In fact, the need 
for substantial adjustment is sure to arise; even apart from the great 
maladjustments due to war, changes in the economic structure of the 
world and the invention of new methods of production create a continual 
need for it. The fate of deflation as an instrument of adjustment may 
therefore be taken as sealed. 

The key to the maintenance of full employment in a country is the 
maintenance of consumption and investment, together, at an adequate 
level. Of the two factors in the situation—investment and consumption 
—the former is both the less steady in the ordinary course of events and 
the easier to influence. Consumption can, of course, be influenced by 
public policy; incomes may be redistributed in favour of those sections 
of the community which are expected to save less than the average 
proportion of them; saving may be discouraged by special taxation 
levied on it; savings may be borrowed or requisitioned (as, for instance, 
by death duties) and spent on consumable goods either by the State or 
by its beneficiaries; specially created money or credit may be put into 
the hands of those who are thought likely to use a high proportion of it 
for current consumption. These devices, however, generally involve 
fundamental social issues; they cannot easily become instruments of 
policy at short notice. Investment, however—the production of com- 
modities not for current consumption within the country—can be 
influenced, generally, with considerably less violence to the existing 
social structure and habits of economic life. 

For the purpose of this article it is essential to distinguish at once 
between two kinds of investment—home and foreign. The former con- 
sists in the production of commodities—either productive plant or 
additions to stocks of consumable goods—for the account of residents 
inthe country. The latter consists of production for the account of non- 
residents—of a surplus, that is to say, of exports of goods and services 
over imports of them. Just as it is generally easier to operate on invest- 
ment than on consumption, so, up to a point, it is easier to operate on 
foreign,than on home investment. Measures which increase exports or 
curtail imports are certain to be popular with powerful interests which 
are directly benefited by them within the country; those who are 
adversely affected by them (the taxpayers who provide,the export 
subsidy, or the final consumers on to whose shoulders the burden of 
any restriction or taxation of imports falls) are generally too un- 
organized, incoherent, or unaware of their own interest in the matter 
to utter effective protests. Such measures will not arouse as much 
opposition as would be raised against State-sponsored public works, 
for instance, on the ground that the State was usurping the function 
of private enterprise, or, indeed, against State enterprise in general 
on the ground that it was spoiling the market for private enterprise. 

This superiority of foreign to home investment as a medium for the 
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operation of full employment policy extends, however, only up to, 
point; to make this clear a further distinction must be drawn between 
what may be called “agreed” and “unilateral” foreign investment. 
The former is that in which the Government of the borrowing country 
acquiesces; thé latter that which it does not regard as conducive to the 
national interest. Borrowing from abroad is likely to be approved of 
by the Government of the borrowing country if the country is in need 
of foreign purchasing-power for some urgent purpose such as acquiring 
machinery which it could not produce for itself, or carrying on a war 
it may acquiesce in it if the reason for borrowing abroad is merely the 
lower cost of doing so as compared with borrowing at home, so long as 
it is not unduly worried either by the increase of the country’s external 
indebtedness or by the fear of unemployment. On the other hand, 
Governments are likely to view with disfavour any borrowing by their 
countries which is not necessary to secure goods only (or most easily) 
obtainable from abroad for capital purposes, especially if they are 
already concerned with unemployment problems which that borrowing 
(by decreasing their countries’ total investment) will tend to aggravate, 
Generally speaking, it is more likely that long-term investment will 
fall within the ‘‘agreed’”’ category, and that short-term lending, due 
either to the private investor’s search for higher rates of interest on 
bills or to the piling-up of ordinary trade debts, will be of what has been 
called above the “‘unilateral’’ kind. No firm rule can, however, be made 
about this, since short-term borrowing (e.g., the obtaining of commer- 
cial credits from abroad) is frequently regarded with favour by the 
Government of the borrowing country. All that can be said is that, for 
the reasons outlined above (or similar ones), while some loans are 
acquiesced in by the Government of the borrowing country, others 
impel it to take counter-measures in the face of which they are likely 
to be stopped. Among the latter are generally those “‘unilateral’’ loans 
due to the lending country’s action in stimulating exports or curtailing 
imports at a time when the other countries chiefly affected by this are 
suffering from unemployment. 

Thus, foreign investment does not by any means always constitute 
an effective measure of full employment policy; if the loans are resented 
by other Governments, their counter-measures are likely to defeat the 
original object of the policy, and, at the same time, to contribute to the 
general impoverishment, since in most cases the counter-measures are 
of a restrictive tendency. In a general depression, in particular, most 
attempts to combat unemployment by investment abroad are likely 
to meet with counter-action (since Governments of depressed countries 
cannot afford to see unemployment made worse by decreases in theif 
countries’ total investment), and the result is competitive and cumv- 
lative trade restriction, such as occurred in the years 1930-32. The 
second result, in international economic affairs, thereiore, of Govert- 
mental determination to pursue full employment policies is the danger 


that international trade may be strangled. 


The world had plenty of experience of this process in the pre-wal 
decade. Under the throttling pressure of trade-restrictions, largely 
applied by the Governments trying to export their unemployment 0 
the wings of foreign investment (or, at least, to avoid importing it 01 
the wings of foreign borrowing), trade was beginning to be forced into 
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new forms calculated to give the maximum security against passive 
balances of payments, but involving (especially for the smaller coun- 
tries) a corresponding sacrifice of security in regard-to the terms of 
trade—-and for all, of course, a common sacrifice implicit in the reduc- 
tion of trade volume. It is a mistake to regard the reduction in volume 
of trade—and in the advantages of international division of labour 
which it entails—as the sole price which is paid when the national 
balance of payments is thus protected by cutting external economic 
relations to the bone. The loss of security as to terms of trade just 
mentioned, which results from the enormous increase in the importance 
of bargaining-power under bilateralism, must also be placed on the 
debit side, and may well be the most important item there. Neverthe- 
less, it is desirable in this connection to obtain a clear idea of the loss 
which would result from reduction in the volume of international 
trade alone. 

Any calculation made for this purpose is bound to be hypothetical 
and merely illustrative, since many of the data required for a realistic 
computation can only be guessed. In the late 1920's, it was probably 
the case that about one-tenth of the goods and services produced in the 
world were exchanged across international frontiers. Let it be supposed 
—a pure hypothesis, though perhaps a not unreasonable one—that 
countries could replace half their imports by home-produced sub- 
stitutes at an average price double that which they originally paid to the 
outside world for them. Then, if this replacement were made, an 
output equal to one-twentieth of the former world total would be 
produced with the resources (i.e. at the real cost) formerly devoted to 
one-tenth. If the total productive effort—the level of employment—in 
the world remained the same as before, the total output and real 
standard of living would have fallen by one-twentiéth. This, of course, | 
assumes that the resources released from making exports, and additional 
resources which are required to make substitutes for the imports now 
foregone, ar®drawn smoothly into the new forms of employment; it 
ignores the great dislocation which follows any sudden curtailment of 
trade and refers only to what would happen if international trade were 
smoothly and gradually curtailed. 

When it is remembered that, at the depth of the depression of 1932, 
something like a quarter of the industrial man-power of the world was 
idle, or that, over the inter-war years as a whole, the United Kingdom’s 
output was less by at least a twentieth than it would have been if 
unemployment had never exceeded the level of the two boom years 
1929 and 1937, it may be thought that losses from the curtailment of 
international trade, such as the above hypothetical calculation indi- 
cates, would not be so big after all, in comparison with the losses due to 
unemployment. From this it may be argued that, if the danger of 
unemployment can be reduced by putting trade in a strait-jacket, the 
result may be well worth the cost. An important argument for autarky 
—for the highest possible degree of national self-sufficiency—is indeed 
that, since the demand for a country’s exports is the one part of the 
total effective demand for all its goods and services which it cannot 
control, the greatest measure of assurance that effective demand—and 
employment—will be kept steady isto be attained only by cutting 
down dependence on foreign trade as much as possible. The third 
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international consequence of the demand for full employment js 
therefore that, quite apart from the competitive and cumulative 
throttling of international trade described above, many people are 
being led to argue for a deliberate policy of autarky as a means of 
reducing the impact of uncontrollable external forces on the national 
economy. 

Much might be said about this matter for which there is little space 
here. It is clear, in the first place, that the autarky argument assumes 
that a reasonably steady level of world income and of world demand for 
each country’s products cannot be attained—i.e. it assumes that the 
insecurity of foreign trade and, more especially, of foreign balances, 
cannot be reduced to a tolerable level. This involves two further 
assumptions—first, that no scheme can be devised whereby the 
national economy may protect itself against a serious passive balance 
of payments without starting the process of cumulative retaliatory 
restriction, and second, that home investment and consumption 
cannot be made sufficiently buoyant to compensate for an occasional 
falling off of foreign investment. Until these two assumptions are 
proved true, the autarky school will clearly be guilty of aiming at a 
second best, of treating as mutually exclusive alternatives two deside- 
rata—trade and full employment—which there may well be a means of 
reconciling. It is abundantly clear, however, that unless the two 
further assumptions just mentioned are proved false by events—unless 
an international code of monetary and commercial policy is devised 
which permits countries to take legitimate steps against dangerous 
passive balances, or unless countries manage to offset such balances 
when they occur by internal expansionary measures—international 
trade will face deadly attack from two quarters; first, there will 
probably be competitive and cumulative trade ;restriction, as in the 
early 1930's, and secondly, the autarky school will demand its deliberate 
reduction to as low a level as possible. If it is subjected to such an 
attack, the consequent net loss will clearly be distributed very w- 
evenly. It will fall most heavily on those small countries which are 
both heavily dependent on external trade and (partly for that reason) 
deficient in commercial bargaining-power; it will fall heavily also on 
those countries which, while the great volume of their trade gives them 
a considerable bargaining power, are nevertheless incapable of reducing 
their dependence on trade without a relatively large loss. The United 
Kingdom falls, of course, into this class. 

One further consequence in the international field of the demand for 
full employment may perhaps be briefly noted. It was mentioned 
abeve that certain kinds of foreign lending—chiefly long-term lending— 
can be carried on (as they have been extensively in the past) without 
arousing the resentment of the borrowing country’s Government, and 
can therefore continue without evoking countermeasures. It has been 
pointed out by some writers that foreign lending of this kind has often 
been particularly valuable to the lending country since it has created 
an enduring demand for its exports. This fact reinforces the attractive- 
ness of such lending as a means of raising employment, and it may be 
that competition between potential lending countries will be intensified 
in the future. In the absence of adequate international machinery {or 
securing that loans from one country may be spent in another and for 
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directing the stream of international lending to socially desirable ends 
(machinery the foundation of which the Bretton Woods Conference 
may have laid), the fierceness of international competition in this field 
would be likely to lead to misdirected lending and to undue restriction 
on the use of the money lent—to a great increase in “‘tied loans”’, 
which would hinder the satisfactory adjustment of international 
balances of payments. 

The four international consequences of the demand for full employ- 
ment sketched in this article do not, of course, exhaust the list; nor has 
it been possible to do more than mention the chief problems to which 
they seem likely to give rise. What is abundantly evident, however, 
even in so short a survey as this, is that recent and prospective changes 
in the objects of national economic ‘policy, no less than the vast in- 
crease in the importance of national policy in the general scheme of 
things, mean that any fruitful economic discussion must rest on very 
different premises from those which were accepted in most quarters 
before the war. 

A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS ON AUGUST 2 


THE following were the main points in the speech: 

(a) Allied losses by U-boats since the beginning of 1944 were almost 
negligible in comparison with former years and were less than half 
those inflicted on the dwindling naval resources of the enemy. A 
return of the U-boat war was however always possible. 

(b) At Washington in Jan. 1942 it had been decided that Germany 
was the prime enemy and that only the minimum of forces should be 
diverted to operations against Japan, but British and U.S. resources 
had increased so fast that it became possible to wage the two wars 
simultaneously with offensive vigour. Allied advances in the Pacific 
had in some parts penetrated to the inner defences of Japan and Japan’s 
sense of growing weakness on the sea and in the air had caused the fall of 
Gen. Tojo, and led increasingly to the belief that the interval between 
the defeat of Hitler and that of Japan would be shorter than had 
previously been supposed. 

(c) The U.S. air highway into China carried far more tonnage than was 
ever carried over the Burma Road. At the Quebec Conference in 1943 a 
forward move had been decided on in Burma involving more than 
250,000 British and Imperial troops, but this move was met at an early 
stage by a Japanese move in the opposite direction. The Japanese 
were flung back at every point and sustained losses far exceeding those 
of the Allies. The British 14th Army had done some of the hardest 
service of the war, and the British fleet in Eastern waters would be 
greatly strengthened at the end of the year. 

(4) With regard to the Normandy landing, Gen. Morgan became head 
of the British and U.S. planning staff to survey the whole project in 
April 1943, and produced a plan which was approved at Quebec. At 
Teheran it was promised that this plan would be put into operation at 
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the erid of May or beginning of June 1944, and Marshal Stalin promise; 
to throw the whole of the Russian armies into general battle in the Eas 
In the opening stage of the operations the British and U.S. expeditiop. 
ary forces were about equal but the great reinforcements flowing in 
from the U.S.A. had already altered the balance. Mr. Churchill did no 
believe that the landing could have been executed earlier, since the 
Allies had not the experience or the tackle. By 1944 they had made 5 
successful opposed landings in the Mediterranean and a mass of wonder. 
ful landing craft had been constructed, mainly in the U.S.A. In les 
than a month after the landing harbours had been created in Normandy 
compared to which Dover seemed small, and by the end of June, in 
spite of the worst June gale for 40 years, a solid base had been created 
which gave the Allies the certainty of being able to conduct an offensive 
campaign on the largest scale. The operations were protected and 
supported by a considerable British Fleet and by overwhelming air 
power, which began its strategic bombing in preparation for the attack 
in April. From April 1 to June 30 over 7,000 men of the Home Con- 
mand from the R.A.F. had been killed or were missing and U.S. losses 
were almost as severe. In the Normandy fighting enemy losses had been 
about double those of the Allies, although the Allies had been con- 
stantly hampered by the weather. The losses of the British and Cana- 
dian forces together were about equal to those of the larger U.S. army, 
in proportion to their relative strength. Praise was received from the 
Allied commanders for the Sherman tanks, which were now mounted 
with a 17-pounder gun, and for the Cromwell and Churchill tanks. No 
new tank weapon or type of ammunition had so far been used by the 
enemy. Gen. Montgomery also praised the War Office for their efficiency 
in the movement, supply, and training of the troops. 

(e) In Italy Gen. Alexander’s army, containing units of almost all the 
United Nations, had rapidly rolled forward up the leg of the peninsula, 
taking 50,000 or 60,000 prisoners and gaining Leghorn and Ancona. 
. (f) The Russian armies had done the main work, however, in “tearing 
the guts out of the German Army”. The 20-year Anglo-Soviet treaty 
was likely to prove one of the most lasting and durable factors in pre- 
serving the peace and progress of Europe. It might well be that the 
Russian success had been somewhat aided by the strategy of Hitler, 
who now found himself with perhaps 10 divisions in the North of Fin- 
land and 20 or 30 divisions cut off in the Baltic States, which 3 or 4 
months before could have been moved to stand between Germany and 
the Russian advance. 

(g) 5,340 flying bombs had been launched in all so far against London 
and Southern England, killing 4,735 people and more or less seriously 
injuring 14,000; about 17,000 houses had been totally destroyed ané 
about 800,000 damaged, of which upwards of 600,000 had already been 
made habitable again. Nearly 1 million people had left London for 
safer areas. The Germans were making another great psychological 
blunder if they imagined that continuance of this attack would affect 
the course of the war, the resolve of the nation, or the morale of the 
people under fire; it would only result in an appreciable increase in the 
severity of the punishment they would ultimately receive. Ever) 
effort was being made to prevent and mitigate the effects of the bom- 
bardment, but no guarantee could be given that it would be completely 
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solved until the Allies had occupied the region from which the bombs 
were launched. It was quite possible that attempts would be made 
with long-range rockets with London as the primary target, on account 
of the probable inaccuracy of this weapon. The weight of flying bombs 
launched against England from the night of June 15 to July 31 was 
estimated to be some 4,500 tons, whereas during the same period 
approximately 48,000 tons of bombs had been dropped on Germany. 

(hk) The war was becoming less an ideological war between rival 
systems and more and more the means by which high ideals and solid 
benefits might be achieved by the broad masses of the people in many 
lands and ultimately in all. The first great improvement recently in 
foreign affairs was*that in relations between the French National Com- 
mittee and the U.S. Government. It was one of Britain’s main interests 
that a friendly France should regain and hold her place among the 
major Powers. The whole tide of events showed that soon the problem 
of France and Germany along the Rhine would have to be dealt with 
and France could by no means be excluded from that discussion. 

(j) Mr. Churchill commented on the unusual complexities attending 
British foreign policy, since Britain had to consult first the Dominions 
and then her 2 great Allies, and to reach precise agreement from day to 
day on diplomatic tactics and details required great patience. 

(k) He considered the present a hopeful moment for Poland. The 
Russian armies stood before Warsaw, bringing freedom, sovereignty, 
and independence to the Poles, and it seemed very reasonable that they 
should ask that there should be a Poland friendly to Russia, considering 
the injuries Russia had suffered from German attack through Poland. 

(1) Conditions had improved in Yugoslavia since the King had 
gathered round him, under the Ban of Croatia, a Government in friendly 
contact with Marshal Tito. In Yugoslavia and elsewhere the Allies 
asked for unity for one purpose only, to unite the people against the 
German invader. With regard to Greece, the Government of M. 
Papandreow was broadly representative of the main forces in Greece. 

(m) Rumania must primarily make her terms with Russia. Generous 
Russian terms had been offered and would doubtless be gratefully 
accepted if the Germans did not exert too much pressure on the Ruman- 
ian leaders. The same applied to Bulgaria, thrice thrown into wars on 
the wrong side by a miserable set of criminal politicians. The position 
of Bulgaria at the judgment seat was doubtful when the Yugoslavs and 
Greeks revealed the work of the Bulgarian Army in their countries. 

(2) A well equipped Brazilian expeditionary force had recently 
arrived in the Mediterranean theatre of war. Deep regret was felt that 
in this testing time for the nations the Argentine had not seen fit to 
declare herself wholeheartedly on the side of freedom and had chosen 
to dally with the evil and the losing side. 

(0) It was understandable that in 1940 feelings of military prudence 
had made the action of Turkey less strong in the face of the new, 
mechanized German Army than it had been at the beginning of the war, 
when she felt herself a strong military power and was very resolute in 
her good will towards England and France. The deficiencies in her 
military equipment had now to a considerable extent been repaired 
and Turkey had now broken off all relations with Germany. No one 
could tell whether Germany or Bulgaria would attack her; if so Britain 
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would make common cause with her. It was the policy of Mustapha 
Kemal to bring about a close unity of action between the Russian and 
Turkish people; the elements were all there to endeavour to bring about 
an end to antagonism and dissension, and it was to be hoped that the 
new step would contribute to Russian-Turkish friendship. 

(p) With regard to the question of future world organization, it was 
vain and idle for any one country to try to lay down the law on this 
subject. The German armies were being beaten back on every front 
and in their homeland the highest personalities were trying to murder 
each other. However potent might be these manifestations of internal 
disease in Germany, it was not in them that the Allies should put their 
trust but in the strength of their own arms and the justice of their cause, 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

In spite of German diversionary counter-attacks at the beginning of 
August against the Allies’ left flank in the Avranches sector, which 
captured Tessy and recrossed the’ Vire, the British continued to make 
deep penetrations into the German lines south of Caumont and the R. 
Souleuvre was crossed in Le Bény Bocage area. At the same time 
Canadian forces south of Caen launched an attack and recaptured 
Tilly-la-Campagne. On Aug. 2 the British advance south cut the Vire- 
Aunay-Caen road and cleared the Germans from the Bois-de-l’Homme, 
while Tessy, Percy, and Villedieu were taken by Allied forces. Fierce 
fighting continued however south-east of Percy, near Aunay, and in the 
Villers-Bocage area, and on Aug. 3 the British advance in Le Bény 
Bocage area was checked for a time by a German counter-attack to 
protect their right flank. These German attacks north and north-east 
of Vire were held and on Aug. 5 the Germans withdrew to the line of the 
Orne on an 8-mile front, and the Allied 2nd Army advanced through 
Aunay, Evrecy, Esquay, and Villers-Bocage to occupy all the west 
bank of the Orne up to north of Thury Harcourt. South of Caen the 
Canadians improved their positions east of the Orne and took May-sur- 
Orne and St. Martin de Fontenay. In the Villedieu-Vire area U.S. troops 
advanced southwards to the Foret de St. Sever, St. Pois, and Chérence- 
le-Roussel, and on Aug. 7 British troops captured Vire and the domin- 
ating height of Mont Pincon, south of Aunay, the highest point in the 
chain of hills along the south border of Normandy, though strong 
' German resistance continued between this point and Vire. British 
patrols also crossed the Orne south-west of Foret Grimbosgq just north 
of Thury Harcourt. 

Just before midnight on Aug.7, after more than 1,000 Lancasters and 
Halifaxes had dropped a weight of 3,500 tons of bombs in 50 minutes 
of saturation precision bombing on targets in the area of May-sur-Orne 
and Tilly-la-Campagne, the Canadian Ist army (formed on July 3i) 
under Gen. Crerar, together with British troops, launched a full-scale 
offensive below Caen. On Aug. 8 more than 600 Fortresses and L iber- 
ators again gave immediate bombing support to the ground troops, and 
a wedge 5 miles deep was thrust into the German lines, capturing many 
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villages on both sides of the Caen-Falaise road. By Aug. 9 advanced 
Canadian elements were reported near Potigny, only 44 miles from 
Falaise, after having broken through the first and second German lines 
of defence and captured Bretteville-sur-Laize and Bretteville le Rabet 
on the Falaise road, with over 2,000 prisoners taken. 

Meanwhile the British bridgehead across the Orne at Grimbosq was 
held in spite of heavy German counter-attacks; on Aug. 10 the road from 
Thury Harcourt to Caen was cut, and on Aug. 11 Thury Harcourt and 
Esson (3 miles to the south-east) were reached. The Germans were 
reported to be withdrawing from their wedge position between the 
Orne and the Laize, but strong German resistance based on the heights 
north of Falaise checked the Canadian drive south on Aug. 10. The 
Germans then reported that the storm centre of the Canadian attacks 
had shifted from the Falaise road to the east and that their tanks had 
thrust east beyond St. Sylvain on the axis of the main road through 
Lisieux to Paris. The Germans counter-attacked in the St. Sylvain 
area between the Lisieux and Falaise roads and fierce fighting was 
reported around Vimont. By Aug. 12 however the German pocket be- 
tween the Laize and the Orne was cleared up. Meanwhile British forces 
advanced on several sectors between Thury Harcourt and Vire, taking 
Tremblay, La Ritiére on the Vire-Condé road, and St. Pierre le Vieille, 
and in the centre of the area capturing high ground within 5,000 yards 
of Condé, and joined up with the Canadian advance south from Caen at 
Fresnay le Vieux (11 miles north-west of Falaise). By Aug. 12 the Ger- 
mans on the west bank of the Orne at Thury Harcourt were completely 
surrounded. 

By Aug. 1 U.S. forces crossed the R. Selune at Pontaubault and 
Ducey and advanced into Brittany, capturing Mortain, reaching 
Rennes on Aug. 3, and also spreading west from Pontorson to take Dinan 
and Comburg. The capture of the Breton peninsula proceeded fast, 
meeting little cohesive German resistance. On Aug. 4 Rennes was taken 
almost intact, together with its valuable airfield, and the troops fanned 
out to the Loudéac and Mauron neighbourhood to the west and to- 
wards Derval and Chateaubriant to the south. On Aug. 7 Auray 
(between Vannes and Lorient), Huelgoat (south of Morlaix), St. Brieuc 
on the north coast, and Chateauneuf were taken, and to the south, 
Carhaix, Vannes, and Redon. On Aug. 10 Nantes was captured and 
Lorient completely surrounded; only one strong point was reported to be 
holding out in St. Malo, where over 3,000 prisoners were taken, and 
where the Germans claimed to have destroyed the harbour installations, 
and there was fierce fighting before Brest, where the garrison refused 
to surrender. 

At the same time U.S. columns advanced south to Angers on the 
Loire; the Germans reported that U.S. tanks were advancing along the 
Loire and on Aug. 10 there were reports of U.S. attacks near Chateaudun 
(60 miles from Paris) and Chartres. On Aug. 12 U.S. troops crossed the 
Loire to a depth of 10 miles south of Nantes. 

Other U.S. columns turned east from Avranches and Rennes and by 
Aug. 7 had crossed the Mayenne, after taking Laval, Mayenne, Chateau 
Gontier, and Barenton, and reached the Varenne at Domfront. On 
Aug. 9 the Sarthe was reached and Le Mans taken and the Germans 
reported that 10 U.S. divisions were operating east of the Mayenne. 
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On Aug. 6 night at least 4 German divisions launched a large-scale 
counter-offensive on a 74-mile front between Mortain and Sourdeyaj 
in an effort to cut the British and U.S. link at Avranches. Mortain was 
recaptured and a German column passed through St.Barthelmy, to the 
north of Mortain, on the road to Juvigny. By Aug. 8 however the 
attack was held, with particularly heavy losses inflicted on the Panzer; 
by strong forces of rocket-firing Typhoons. By Aug. 9 the main German 
force withdrew behind strong rearguards at Chérencé-le-Roussel and 
on Aug. 12 the Americans regained Mortain, after it had changed hands 
several times, and Sourdeval (half-way between Mortain and Vire), 
Allied troops also advanced along the Gathémo-Tinchebray highway. 

From Le Mans U.S. tanks turned north towards Alencon, which the 
Germans stated they had reached on Aug. 11, and fierce tank battle 
were reported in the area north of Le Mans, with the Germans attempt. 
ing to prevent the encirclement of their forces by a link-up of the US. 
forces with the British and Canadians advancing to Falaise. On Aug. |! 
however more than 100,000 Germans and several hundred tanks began 
a retreat eastwards out of the Alencon-Falaise gap on extremely con- 
gested roads, and under constant attack from heavy forces of Allied 
bombers, while other large forces of bombers pounded German con- 
munications on both sides of the Seine from its mouth to Paris. On 
Aug. 14 the Canadians opened a major attack, after strong air suppor 
from more than 700 Lancasters and Halifaxes, on the approachesto 
Falaise and advanced to within 3 or 4 miles of the town, while US 
troops moved steadily north from Argentan, only 15 miles away 
against strong German resistance. At the same time, the 2nd Allied 
Army pressed on in the Vire bulge towards Condé. The German 
counter-offensive in the Mortain area was definitely broken by Aug. |i 
after a week of bitter fighting, and on Aug. 14 U.S. troops entered 
Domfront. Gen. Eisenhower issued an Order of the Day on Aug. I4 
calling on the Allied troops to make a supreme effort to turn the 
opportunity they had created to trap the German 7th Army in Nor 

-mandy into a major Allied victory. 

On Aug. 6 Allied casualties from D-day to July 20 inclusive wer 
announced as: British, 39,594, of which 5,646 were killed and 6,18 
_missing; U.S., 70,009, of which 11,156 were killed and 6,143 missing 
Canadian, 6,545, of which 919 were killed and 1,272 missing. On Aug 
14 it was officially announced that the 2nd French armoured division 
under Gen. Leclerc, was in action with the Americans in France. 

The French Forces of the Interior continued their attacks on Germa! 
railway movements and on telephone and telegraph communicatiot 
thereby considerably delaying and disorganizing enemy troop move 
ments. In south and central France the Germans brought increasilf 
pressure to bear on the F.F.I., but the French forces gained contr 
of most of Haute Savoie, where the Germans proceeded to bomb them 
and others joined forces with the Americans in Brittany. 

On Aug. 8 it was stated that 31 German divisions were so far # 
action in Normandy, and at the end of July the Americans announce 
that they had taken over 18,500 prisoners in the first week of the! 
offensive to the south. 

Better weather during the period aided flying activity and enet! 
communications and ammunition dumps, aerodromes, troop concel 
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trations, and shipping were attacked every day and night in the battle 
area and in a wide sweep from Belgium and the German frontier to the 
Bay of Biscay. By Aug. 10 almost all rail movement in the triangle 
Brest-Seine-Loire had been brought to a standstill and the Allied air 
offensive then swung further east to the east, north-east, and south- 
east of Paris to include railway targets at Dijon, Mulhouse and Belfort 
in Alsace Lorraine, and on the Belgian frontier. On Aug. 7 night and 
Aug. 8 for the first time strong forces of Allied heavy bombers provided 


2 support for the ground forces advancing south of Caen, by saturation 


bombing with pinpoint accuracy on targets chosen by the ground forces 
and found by pathfinder tactics. Many attacks were also made on 
flying bomb launching sites and on storage depots, especially at 
L’Isle Adam and Trossy St. Maximin near Paris, and at St. Leu 
d'Esserant and in the Watten area. On Aug. 6 it was announced that 
56 flying bomb storage units in Northern France had been destroyed, 
23 half demolished, and 20 partly destroyed in recent attacks. The 
Germans continued to send flying bombs against southern England 
and the London area, on Aug. 2 night and Aug. 3 in increased numbers 
in an effort to saturate the defences, and on Aug. 10 the Ministry of 
Home Security announced that some had recently carried a few small 
incendiaries. 

Allied bombers made the following heavy attacks on German targets: 
Saarbriicken, Mulhouse, and Strasburg railway marshalling yards, and 
oil storage dumps at Merkwiller near Strasburg (Aug. 3) and industrial 
targets near Friedrichshafen, including new plant between Immenstadt 
and Markdorf, by over 750 bombers from Italy; experimental station 
at Peenemiinde, fighter component plant and airfield at Anklam, 
aircraft assembly plant at Rostock, port installations at Kiel, and oil 
refineries at Bremen, Hamburg, and Harburg (Aug. 4) with 4 bombers 
missing from this and other operations over France; oil refinery at 
Dollbergen, oil storage plant at Nienburg, in Anhalt near Dessau, 
aircraft component factory and marshalling yards at Fallersleben near 
Hanover, armaments works at Magdeburg, airfields at Hanover, 
Langerhangen, and Halberstadt, and other targets in Brunswick and 
Magdeburg areas (Aug. 5), 36 German ‘planes destroyed and 13 
bombers and 6 fighters lost from a force of more than 1,100 Fortresses 
and Liberators escorted by 750 fighters; synthetic oil plants in the 
Ruhr and Mosquito attack on plant at Wanne-Eickel (Aug. 5 night); 
Diesel engine plant in Berlin, aero-engine plant at Genshagen, arma- 
ment works and bomber assembly factory at Brandenburg, aero- 
engine works at Marienfeldt, oil refineries at Hamburg, Salzwedel 
airfield near Magdeburg, and port installations at Kiel (Aug. 6), 33 
German ‘planes destroyed and 24 bombers and 9 fighters missing from 
a force of over 1000 escorted bombers; synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr, 
including the plant at Kastrop-Rauxel, and at Cologne (Aug. 6 night), 
5 bombers missing from this and other operations in France; 2 synthetic 
oil plants at Blechhamer in Silesia by about 250 Italian-based bombers, 
a synthetic oil refinery at Tresbinia (20 miles west of Cracow) by U.S. 
heavy bombers from Russia, and an aircraft plant at Rahmel (10 miles 
north-west of Gdynia) by U.S. ’planes bound for Russia (Aug. 7); Szom- 
bathely airfield, south of Vienna, by Italian-based bombers (Aug. 7 
night); Mosquitoes attacked Cologne (Aug. 8 night); marshalling yards 
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at Saarbriicken, and targets in Stuttgart area and elsewhere in southern 
Germany (Aug. 9), with 33 German ’planes shot down and 18 bombers 
and 2 fighters lost out of force of 500-750 U.S. heavy bombers; Mosqui- 
toes laid mines in the Dortmund-Ems canal from a height of 50 feet 
(Aug. 9 night); railway yards at Saarbriicken and Strasburg (Aug. 10 
and 11) and {Mosquito attacks on Berlin (Aug. 10 and 11 nights); 
industrial targets in the Brunswick area and the Opel factory at 
Russelsheim, and Mosquito raids on Frankfurt and Kiel (Aug. 12 night}, 
with over 2,400 tons of bombs dropped and 49 bombers missing; [.G, 
Farben factory at Ludwigshafen, electrical equipment factory at 
Mannheim, and Luftwaffe stations at Sandhofen, near Mannheim, and 
Echterdingen, near Stuttgart (Aug. 14). On Aug. 11 British naval 
aircraft from carriers attacked shipping in the Norwegian leads between 
Alesund and Kristiansund North, and airfields and other shore instal- 
lations at Gossen and in the Lepsoy area. 

On Aug. 2 it was announced that R.A.F. Bomber Command had 
dropped 57,500 tons of bombs during July, over 13,000 tons of which 
were on Germany, and that in all operations R.A.F. losses for the 
month had been 221 aircraft. There were reports at the beginning of 
the month that the Germans were using new “‘pickaback”’ aircraft, 
a Me. 109 fighter mounted on a Ju. 88. 

On Aug. 5, 12, and 13, heavy forces of Lancasters dropped many 
12,000 lb. bombs on the U-boat pens at Brest, and on Aug. 9 and 12 
submarine shelters and oil tanks at La Pallice were also bombed. 
Italian-based aircraft carried out a number of attacks on objectives 
in southern France, particularly on Aug. 5 when there was a heavy 
attack on railway communications and oil storage areas in the Rhone 
valley and on the submarine pens at Toulon, and on Aug. 11, 12, and 13. 

At sea, German shipping was under constant attack, and British 
naval patrols sank and damaged several ships in convoys in the 
Channel and off the West coast of France. On Aug. 13 the Admiralty 
announced the loss of 2 destroyers, 3 mine-sweepers, and 2 trawlers in 
recent invasion operations. 

On Aug. 10 the Germans admitted that von Kluge was in a “‘difficult 
position”’ as a result of the combined Allied thrust south from Caen and 
east and north from Le Mans. They claimed success however for their 
counter-attacks in the Mortain and Vire areas, and on Aug. 11 stated 
that the Allied penetration south-east of Caen had been sealed off and 
the cohesion of their front restored. Constant attacks on Allied shipping 
off the French coast were reported; the communiqué of Aug. 4 stated 
that 1 Allied cruiser, 3 destroyers, 2 corvettes, 5 transports and | 
special ship had been sunk by U-boats and the German navy off the 
invasion coast, together with other ships totalling 56,000 tons, and on 
Aug. 7 it was claimed that torpedo aircraft had sunk 3 British de- 
troyers in the Seine estuary and damaged 2 light cruisers, 1 destrover, 
and 1 troop transport of 4,000 tons. The communiqué of Aug. 10 
claimed the sinking by special naval weapons of 6 fully laden Allied 
supply ships, totalling 25,500 tons, 1 destroyer, and 1 escort vessel in the 
Seine bay, and the damaging of a destroyer off Brest by bombs. Each 
day the killing of numbers of terrorists inside France was announced 
and on Aug. 11 Paris wireless announcéd that from D-day to Aug. 4 
7,300 French terrorists had been killed and 4,700 taken prisoner. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

By Aug. 1 in the northern sector of the front, the German armies of 
95-30 divisions in Estonia and Latvia were isolated by a rapid Russian 
drive from Mitau N.W. to capture the railway station of Tukum, 
thereby cutting all their means of exit except by sea or a third-rate 
coastal road. The Russian drive west from Pskov continued 
and on Aug. 3 turned the shores of L. Peipus and advanced 
2) miles on the road to Velga; while on Aug. 6 there were reports of 
heavy fighting west of Narva in Estonia. On Aug. 7 the garrison at 
Laura (40 miles south-west of Pskov) was destroyed, and Lijograde, 
on the edge of the central Latvian hills, and Lubany (70 miles 
NW. of Dvinsk) were taken. Gen. Bagramyan’s thrust to the coast of 
the Gulf of Riga held its ground, despite vigorous German counter- 
attacks, and on Aug. 7 the Russians forced the R. Aidickste and cut 
the Plavinas-Gulbene railway, running parallel with and 50 miles west 
of the Dvinsk-Pskov railway and forming a valuable lateral line of 
communications for the trapped German armies: Repeated German 
counter-attacks in the Birjai region (south of Mitau), in an effort to 
break through, cost the Germans 6,000 killed in 3 days’ fighting and 
heavy losses in material. On Aug. 8 on the Luban plain, east of the 
Dvinsk-Krustspils railway, 3 German divisions launched an attack 
against the Russian drive into C. Latvia, but the Russians captured 
Krustspils, inflicting heavy losses on the Germans, and continued their 
drive to link up with the Russian push west and south-west from Pskov. 
On Aug. 10 Rozhy and 2 railway stations, west of Krustspils, were cap- 
tured, and the same day Pechory on the Pskov-Velga railway was taken. 
Meanwhile Gen. Bagramyan’s forces advanced along the railway to 
Libau and reached places only 70 miles from the coast; the Germans 
were reported to be evacuating troops from Ventspils and Libau. On 
Aug. 14 Antslu (67 miles west of Pskov), Verkhulitsa (10 miles north 
of Pechory), Symerpalu and Siauna (8 and 10 miles south-west of Voru) 
and Vaulga (32 miles east of Velga) were taken and the Russians were 
reported less than 30 miles from the Tallinn-Riga railway. Along the 
main Pskov-Riga highway, the Russians reached a point where it 
crossed the Latvian border, while other Russian forces advanced down 
the Madona-Riga road in C. Latvia and the Mitau-Riga railway. 

On the east Prussian front, Kaunas was captured on Aug. | at an 
estimated cost to the Germans of 10,000 men of whom 8,000 were killed. 
By Aug. 3a Russian thrust south-west from Siauliai along the Kénigs- 
berg railway was creating a threat to Tilsit, while the Russian drive 
west from Kaunas, after capturing Vilkaviskis on Aug. 2, began shelling 

east Prussian highways leading to the border. On Aug. 5 the Germans 
reported a Russian break-through north of Wirballen on the Lithuanian- 
East Prussian frontier and a strong Russian thrust in the Sudanen- 
Schaken sector, and admitted a retreat on a 5-mile front between the 
Augustovo forest and Vilkaviskis. On Aug. 7 the Russians advanced 6 
miles across the R. Dubytsa towards Tilsit, and a new drive started 
from Siauliai west towards Memel. Despite desperate German 
counter-attacks against the Dubytsa bridgehead, the Russians 
teported progress on Aug. 8 there and on the south bank of the Niemen, 
and fierce fighting was reported all along the east Prussian frontier to 
Suwalki. On Aug. 10 the Russians captured Raseiniai (50 miles north- 
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east of Tilsit). The Germans were reported to be throwing in some of 
their best troops and suffering heavy losses in an effort to save east 
Prussia and on Aug. 11 a fierce battle was reported to be raging north. 
west of Mariampol, while Chernyakovsky’s forces north-west and west of 
Kaunas were striking at the German flank. Hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man civilians were reported to be mobilized for digging fortifications along 
the border. Meanwhile a second great drive advanced on east Prussia 
north-west from Bialystok; by July 31 the Russians reached the edge of 
the Biebrza valley and captured Yazevo (33 miles west of Grodno and 
12 miles from the east Prussian border) and on Aug. 5 the Germans 
admitted a Russian break-through north and south of Bialystok. 
On Aug. 12 Trzcianne (36 miles north-west of Bialystok) was taken and 
on Aug. 14 the important stronghold of Osowiec on the R. Biebrza (18 
miles from the border) and Goniaz (4 miles to the east of Osowiec) were 
captured after very strong German resistance. 

South-west from Bialystok, Knishin and Lapy, a junction on the 
Warsaw railway, fell to the Russians on Aug. 7, and on Aug. 10 the R. 
Narev was forced in a drive towards Warsaw, and Sokoly on the rail- 
way crossing the river was captured on Aug. 12. A drive began west- 
wards from Siedlce against Warsaw with the fall of Kaluszin (19 miles 
west of Siedlce) on Aug. 1; on Aug. 10 a heavy Russian attack opened in 
this sector, preceded by a full-scale artillery and air bombardment. 
The Germans were reported to have brought up 3 crack divisions to the 
right bank of the Vistula to defend Warsaw but on Aug. 3 the Russians 
established a bridgehead 19 miles wide and 15 miles deep across the 
Vistula, south-west of Sandomierz, about 130 miles south of Warsaw, 
near the confluence of the Vistula and the San, and captured 
Staszow. Despite heavy German counter-attacks the bridge- head 
was firmly held and extended and constituted a dangerous threat 
to outflank Warsaw and to approach Cracow. In Warsaw itself bitter 
fighting broke out on Aug. 1 between the Germans and the Polish 
Underground Army under their C.-in-C., Gen. Bor. By Aug. 6 the 
patriots claimed to have captured the Wschondin railway station and 
the Wilsenki stations in Praga and to dominate most of the old town 
and the west end; but the Germans heavily bombed the city and launched 
strong counter-attacks with tanks, while using most brutal methods 
against the civilians, and Gen. Bor was forced to appeal urgently to the 
Allies for arms and supplies of all kinds to enable his forces to hold out. 

Further south, the Russians took Rzeszow and Sanok (west of 
Yaroslav and 38 miles from the Czech frontier) on Aug. 3and on Aug. 5 
reported that their cavalry patrols were only 30 miles from Cracow and 
80 miles from Silesia, while their advance from Rzeszow and Przemys 
carried them into the richest part of the Galician oilfields, the Jaslo- 
Krosno area. They captured Stryj, an important strong point in the 
Carpathian foothills on Aug. 5, Drohobycz, an oil and industrial centre 
of the Ukraine (42 miles south-west of Lvov) on Aug. 6, and Sambor and 
Borislav, strong points in the Carpathian approaches on Aug. 7. Get 
man troops in the Lvov area now had only the Uzok pass as an escape 
route to Ruthenia, and by Aug. 10 the Russians were advancing along 
the pass leading to Muckacheno in Carpathian Ruthenia. 

On Aug. 3 it was announced that since June 23 the Red Army had 
liberated over 100,000 sq. miles of territory. The Red Air Force gav¢ 
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repeated support to the operations of the ground staff, particularly in 
the Sandomierz bridgehead, and on the east Prussian front. 

German communiqués reported bitter fighting on the slopes of the 
Carpathians, in the Baranov area of the Vistula bend, in the Niemen- 
Vilkaviskis sector, and in the Birjai area of Latvia. 

On Aug. 5 they claimed the recapture of Mitau and on the 9th the 
smashing of all attacks. north of Memel and the sealing off of the 
Russian drive in the Raseiniai area, while their communiqué of the 10th 
claimed success for their counter-attacks south of Warka and at 
Vilkaviskis. They also claimed heavy Russian losses in the Beskides 
pass area of the Carpathians. It was claimed that in July on all fronts 
3908 Russian tanks were destroyed by the army and 250 by the 
Luftwaffe and 1,329 Russian aircraft shot down. On Aug. 1 the sink- 
ing of 2 Soviet minesweepers and 1 patrol craft by mines in the Gulf of 
Finland was announced, and on Aug. 5 the sinking of a 2,000-ton 
tanker and 2 transports in Narva bay. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

On Aug. 4 South African forces reached the outskirts of Florence 
after heavy fighting. All the Florentine bridges over the Arno except 
the Ponte Vecchio were blown up by the Germans and the water and 
electricity supplies destroyed. On Aug. 5 8th Army troops occupied 
that part of Florence to the south of the Arno, but German resistance 
continued, with no attempt to treat the town as an open city until 
the night of Aug. 10 when they withdrew to north of the Mugnone 
canal. For some days afterwards however the city remained in no- 
man’s-land with indiscriminate sniping going on. 

On each side of Florence British troops made slow progress against 
counter-attacks. On Aug. 1 they advanced beyond Faella and Figline 
and the following day Indian troops crossed the R. Pesa on a broad front 
and occupied Castiglioni. Incisa on the Arezzo-Florence road was cap- 
tured on Aug. 4 andon the night of Aug. 3 the R. Ema was crossed and 
Galluzzo taken. Other British troops driving up to Pontassieve 
occupied Rignano on Aug. 4 and Bibbiena on Aug. 6. By Aug. 7 Allied 
troops had reached the Arno all the way frony Montelupo in the west 
toa point 3 miles east of Florence, except for small pockets of German 
resistance east of Montelupo and south of Signa, and it was announced 
that in the campaign from Cassino to Florence 50,000 prisoners had been 
captured. On Aug. 8 Pontenano and the height of La Cestra were 
occupied by Indian troops in the Pratomagna area, on Aug. 9 Monte- 
lupo was taken and Monte Grillo, north-west of Arezzo, and by Aug. 10 
the main German forces in the Arno bend east of Florence had been 
withdrawn to North of the Arno. On Aug. 12 8th Army infantry 
entered Empoli, west of Florence, which had been no-man’s-land for 
many days, and tothe east beyond the Arezzo-Florence road, Allied 
patrols reached Monte Massalta, 2 miles north-east of Regello, and 
occupied Monte Pianale. 

In the Adriatic sector, Polish and Italian forces of the 8th Army 
crossed the R. Misa on Aug. 4 and the following day captured Senigallia 
and Scapezzano. On Aug. 9 they opened a new attack towards the R. 
Cesano, captured Francavilla (1 mile south, of the river), and the follow- 
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ing day took Monterado and Corinaldo. By Aug. 12 the Poles had 
established a bridgehead across the Cesano. 

On July 29 an Allied combined operation was carried out on the 
Albanian coast at Himara, inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy, and 
on Aug. 11 it was announced that a new Allied Commando force, to be 
known as Land Forces, Adriatic, had been formed. 

Air operations included, besides daily tactical co-operation with the 
ground force, attacks on the oil installations in the Bucharest and 
Ploesti areas, oil storage dumps and railway communications in the 
Rhone valley, the submarine pens at Toulon (Aug. 5), industrial targets 
near Friedrichshafen (Aug. 3), the synthetic oil plant at Blechhamer in 
Silesia and oil installations at Novi Sad, north-west of Belgrade (Aug. 7), 
railway communications and other objectives on the Riviera, the 
Szombathely airfield south of Vienna (Aug. 7 night), the Almas Fuzito oi! 
refinery, the second largest in Hungary, airfields at Vesces and Tokol, 
and a Messerschmitt assembly plant at Tyor near Budapest (Aug. 9), 
railways, airfields and other military objectives in Yugoslavia and Alba- 
nia, Karlovassi harbour on Samos (Aug. 10 night) and other targets 
in Greece and Leros, harbour installations at Genoa (Aug. 2) and ship- 
ping in the Adriatic. On Aug. 4 the creation of a Balkan Air Force was 
announced. On Aug. 6a second all-fighter shuttle mission to Russia was 
completed with the return of aircraft to their bases in Italy after strafing 
rolling stock, railway yards, oil tanks, and airfields in Rumania, and 
on Aug. 8 U.S. heavy bombers based in Russia landed in Italy after 
attacking airfields at Buzau and Zilistea in the Ploesti area. 

German communiqués reported in general successful resistance to the 
Allied advance all along the front, and claimed that Allied artillery was 
shelling Florence although the Germans did not intend to use it as a 
military base. On Aug. 5 they reported the withdrawal of their forces 
to the north of the town “‘to spare the historic city with its irreplaceable 
art treasures”. It was claimed that during July German naval and 
air units sank 25 Allied freighters and transports, totalling 149,000 tons, 
and damaged another 20 transports, and that 2 allied cruisers, 10 
destroyers, 1 frigate, 1 minesweeper, 2 patrol craft, and 11 M.T.Bs. had 
been sunk, and 1 battleship, 4 cruisers, 11 destroyers and several other 
craft damaged, while from July 3-31 196 Allied ’planes were shot down 
by German naval AA. guns. Other successes against Allied convoys off 
the North African and Dalmatian coasts were reported during the 
period. It was stated that heavy losses had been inflicted on Communist 
bands in the Balkans, and that from Aug. 1-5 1,212 terrorists and 
saboteurs had been killed in mopping-up operations in Italy. The 
communiqué of Aug. 5 reported an Allied landing attempt on the 
Dalmatian island of Korcula early on Aug. 2, which was beaten back. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On July 30 U.S. forces landed at Sansapor, near the west tip of 
Dutch New Guinea, and on the Amsterdam and Middleburg Islands. 
92 Japanese surrendered to the Sansapor force, the largest mass surrender 
yet reported in the south-west Pacific. This landing cut the coastal 
communications of the Japanese in the area west of Manokwari, and 
they proceeded to try to escape to the south and west coasts. ; 

On July 31 a US. offensive, across the Driniumor river, in British 
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New Guinea, cut off the Japanese east of Aitape. Despite ‘‘suicidal’” 
Japanese counter-attacks in an effort to break out of the trap, by Aug. 11 
their main forces in the Driniumor-Afua area were being liquidated, 
with an estimated 18,000 Japanese dead and wounded during the 
previous month. 

Air attacks on Japanese troop conceritrations, aerodromes, and ship- 
ping were kept up during the period. Among other targets aerodromes. 
on Halmahera were bombed on July 31, Palembang in Sumatra was. 
attacked, and on Aug. 10 it was announced that super-Fortresses had 
bombed Nagasaki and started large fires in the shipyards, and on Aug. 
6,7, and 8 nights small forces of Liberators bombed Davao aerodrome 
on the south-east coast of Mindanao in the Philippines, being the first 
raids on the Philippines for over 2 years. On Aug. 6 Adm. Nimitz. 
announced that on Aug. 4 and 5 a U.S. naval carrier task force had 
virtually wiped out a Japanese convoy in an attack on the Bonin and 
Volcano Islands, and that 5 Japanese destroyers, 5 cargo ships, 1 oil 
tanker, and a number of small non-combatant vessels had been sunk. 
On Aug. 3 the U.S. Navy Department announced that between June 
11-24 air units of the U.S. fleet had probably destroyed or damaged 
19 japanese warships, including 2 aircraft carriers. On Aug. 10 a 
further Navy Department statement announced that 16 more Japanese 
vessels (including 1 warship) had been sunk by U.S. submarines, making 
: total of 839 Japanese ships of all types sunk by submarines. From 
Aug. 9-11 a further 8 Japanesé ships totalling 10,000 tons were sunk, 
5 totalling 9,000 tons damaged, 31 aircraft destroyed or damaged, and 
\) seaplanes sunk. 


Sino-Japanese War. Little information was available, but it was. 
learned that millions of peasants in Central Hopei, North China, were 
taking steady toll of the Japanese forces by mining the approaches to 
their villages and setting booby traps, On Aug. 11 Tokyo wireless. 
claimed that 16,000 ‘Allied prisoners had been seized in the Japanese 
capture of Hengyang in Hunan, but the Chinese communiqué of Aug. 14 
reported fierce fighting north and west of Hengyang, and in the Liling 
sector Chinese troops were reported to be pressing against the city. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On Aug. 3 Allied forces captured Myitkyina and wiped out the 
garrison there, after Chinese forces had captured Tengchung, 20 miles. 
west of the Burma road; with the capture of Myitkyina the last units 
of the Japanese 18th (Singapore) Division were destroyed. Allied 
troops then pushed on over the Irrawaddy and Chinese troops on Aug. 5. 
captured most of Waingmaw (south of Myitkyina) and Chinese levies 
entered the Maingna area to the north. In the battle for Myitkyina, it 
was announced, 3,650 Japanese were killed, while some 22,341 Japanese 
had been killed and 200 taken prisoner in north Burma since December. 
he 14th Army made progress at the beginning of the period along 
the Tiddim road and on Aug. 6 captured Tamu (60 miles south-east of 
Imphal) after crossing the Burma frontier from Manipur. This. 
Was estimated.to be the biggest defeat the Japanese had ever 
suffered on any front. British troops then pushed on down the 
liddim Road and into the Kabaw Valley. On Aug. 7 they occupied 
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Tayagon (2 miles west of Sahmaw) and Nampadaung (3 miles north of 
Taungni), on Aug. 8 they reached the Mogaung-Mandalay road, with 
stiff Japanese resistance at Tigyaingzu, on Aug. 9 they took 
Taungni, and on Aug. 10 Indian troops captured Sahmaw, 5 miles to 
the north-east. British troops,pushed south from Taungni towards 
Mandalay, while troops from Myitkyina were driving south on the 
main road to Bhamo. On the Tiddim Road operations progressed to 
clear the Japanese from Hengtam, just north of the Burma frontier, 
while by Aug. 14 troops in the Kabaw Valley, moving east towards the 
Chindwin on the Tamu-Sittaung track, were again making contact 
with Japanese patrols. 

Air support was considerably hampered by the heavy rains. Japanese 
retreating forces were strafed whenever possible and rolling stock, 
railways, airfields, and river craft on the Chindwin and Mayu rivers 
were attacked. On Aug. 1 it was announced that in the previous 3 
months the Allied air forces had transported over 54,000 men and 
nearly 35,000 tons of food, ammunition, and medical supplies to the 
Burma front. It was also stated that 5 Japanese divisions (more than 
half the Japanese garrison in Burma) had been defeated and largely 
destroyed by the Allied offensive in the previous 3 months. 


CHRONOLOGY 


‘ARGENTINA. Aug. 6.—It was learned that the Public Prosecutor 
had asked a Federal judge to investigate statements reported to have 
been made recently in Montevideo by the Argentine Socialist leader, 
Dr. Repetto, attacking the Argentine Government and especially 
alleging that Argentina was preparing for war against neighbouring 
South American countries. 

Aug. 7.—The State Prosecutor requested the Courts to deprive of his 
Argentine citizenship the Spanish-born naturalized correspondent in 
Washington of the Buenos Aires paper La Nacion, Sefior Echague, on 
the ground that his despatches showed disloyalty to Argentina. 

The Vice-President assured the foreign press at a conference at the 
War Ministry that the Government’s intentions were entirely peaceful, 
and that recent suggestions that they were preparing for war were 
malicious lies. He said the Army before the 1943 revolution was only 
30,000 strong; it had since been doubled, but was still the smallest army 
on the American continent in proportion to the country’s size. It had 
been modernized but was still backward. Concerning allegations that 
Argentina was fortifying the frontier with Brazil, he said there was 
only one Argentine soldier on the frontier for every 5 Brazilians and 
added that Argentina would not mind if Brazil had 20 soldiers there for 
every Argentinian, since Brazil was Argentina’s friend. He favoured 
complete internal freedom and hoped it would soon be possible to 
abolish the state of siege; the existing Government was de facto and some 
precautions were still necessary. Nobody was now under arrest {ot 
political reasons except those charged with conspiracy and some for 
their own protection. 


AUSTRALIA. Aug. 11.—It was learned that conscription of labour 
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for the Civil Constructional Corps by the Allied Works Council had 
been discontinued. 


BELGIUM. Aug. 7.—The independent news agency stated that the 
number of Belgian workers put to forced labour or deported to Germany 
now totalled between 490,000 and 500,000. 

Aug. 11.—Swedish reports stated that the German authorities had 
forbidden the use of liquid motor fuel except for military vehicles and 
ordered that any petrol-driven vehicles found on the roads after 
Aug. 15 would be confiscated. 

Aug. 12.—It was learned that King Leopold had recently addressed 
a message to his people, stating that he had “‘strongly protested’’ to 
the Germans against his removal from Belgium, that he would have 
liked to have shared their trials to the end, and calling on them to 
remain courageous and united. 

The Belgian Agency reported that 14 Belgian patriots had recently 
been executed by the Germans for possessing arms and committing 
sabotage. 


BELGIAN CONGO. Aug. 11.—An American economic mission 
arrived in Leopoldville. 


BULGARIA. Aug. 4.—The German News Agency announced that 
Bontchev, Director-General of the Ministry of the Interior, Mandev, 


Director of Administration, and the Presidents of the Government 
Boards of Sofia, Vratza, Pleven, Starazagora, and Gorna Dschumaja 
had been dismissed, and that Ivanov, Director for Social Welfare in the 
Ministry of the Interior, had been appointed Deputy-Mayor of Sofia. 

Aug. 7.—Ankara reports stated that, following a meeting of the 
Cabinet, a Note had been handed to the German Ambassador, stating 
that Bulgaria would not allow German troops to pass across her 
territory in the event of war between Germany and Turkey. 

Aug. 9.—It was learned that, following negotiations with the Russian 
Government, the Prime Minister had agreed to end all Nazi and pro- 
German propaganda activities in Bulgaria; the foremost Nazi daily 
papers in Sofia, Dnes and Vecher, were suspended and the Directorate 
of National Propaganda abolished. The entire senior police staff, 
including the chief of the political police, were dismissed and army 
colonels appointed in their stead. The Department for Jewish Affairs 
was entrusted to a well-known anti-Nazi High Court Judge. It was also 
announced that all political prisoners were to be released and an 
amnesty granted to all partisans and their relatives previously held 
as hostages. The Russian demands in the economic sphere were met to 
the extent of virtually stopping all exports to Germany, and the High 
Commissariat for War Economy, which formerly controlled all Bul- 
garian exports to Germany, was abolished. It was also learned that the 
Germans were evacuating Varna and Burgas and that German control 
of the Turkish frontier had ceased. 

[he German News Agency reported that the Foreign Office had 
officially denied reports of alleged attempts of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to negotiate an armistice with the British and Americans. It 
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was also stated that nothing was known in Sofia of the reported state- 
ment by the Bulgarian Minister to Ankara that Turkey had nothing to 
fear from German troops stationed in Bulgaria. 

Aug. 10.—Ankara reports stated that the Government, following 
Russian demands for the opening of consulates at Varna, Burgas, 
Plovdiv, and Rustchuk, had allowed the reopening of the consulate at 
Varna and had given assurances to the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires that 
representatives of the Soviet Legation in Sofia might carry out tours of 
inspection in other parts of Bulgaria. A relaxation of anti-Semitic 
measures was also reported. 

Aug. 12.—Ankara reports stated that, in compliance with Russian 
demands, the evacuation of the 2nd Army of occupation from Yugo- 
slavia had begun, and that the Prime Minister had agreed to disband 
the youth movement, the Braniks. 


CANADA. - Aug. 1.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced in the House of 
Commons an agreement with the U.S.A., whereby Canada incurred 
$120 million expenditure for the development of new air routes in N.W. 
and N.E. Canada, built by the U.S.A., since his Government felt Canada 
should take a major share in providing facilities for.the Allied forces and 
also considered it undesirable that any other country should have an 
investment in permanent improvements inside Canada. 

Aug. 4.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced that Japanese immigration 
would be prohibited after the war. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a review to Parliament of the 
London conference of Dominion Premiers, stated that any attempt to 
compel members of the British Commonwealth to speak with a single 
voice in international affairs might lead to the disruption of the Com- 
monwealth. Inside the Commonwealth it was possible to agree on the 
general lines of policy which should be pursued in dealing with major 
issues, but it would be very different if the members of the Common- 
wealth reached agreement by some political process, yet to be devised, 
so that all were bound to carry out a single policy. The World Council 
was to be an executive body which must be capable of prompt and 
single-minded action; the U.K. would sit on the Council in its own right, 
and its influence there would be enhanced by its special relationships 
with the countries of the Commonwealth. The U.K. representative 
would however be responsible to and would take his instructions from 
London, and his actions and decisions could only be very delayed if he 
became the representative of the Commonwealth and received instruc- 
tions from half a dozen Governments. Then, at the best, action would be 
delayed and decisions blurred, and, at the worst, the Commonwealth 
might become impotent in international affairs and might be disrupted. 
The Commonwealth enjoyed high prestige, as its members acted to- 
gether not because of strict obligations but because they had the will to 
do so. The objects of the Commonwealth countries were such as other 
countries of goodwill could share; it was not a power-block exploiting 
its own interests but a group of like-minded nations forming a reliable 
element within the framework of the world order. 

Aug. 8.—The Prime Minister and all 9 Cabinet members of the Social 
Credit Government in Alberta were returned to office in the election, in 
which the party gained a greater majority than in 1940. 
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Aug. 9.—It was learned that the Union Nationale party of M. . 
Duplessis, opposed to all-out prosecution of the war and compulsory 
military service, had secured at least 46 seats out of the total of 91 in 
the new Quebec Legislature, while the Liberals retained only 38 out of 
their former 59 seats, 

Aug. 11.—Mr. Mackenzie King introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a measure to provide gratuities for the armed forces at the rate 
of $15 for every 30 days’ service oversea and of $7.50 for every 30 
days’ service in the Western’ Hemisphere. In addition a system of 
credits was proposed for such purposes as making payments on the 
purchase of houses, paying insurance premiums, etc. 


EGYPT. Aug. 9.—The Prime Minister informed Parliament that he 
had sent letters of protest to the British Labour Party and the U.S. 
political parties against their aims of making Palestine a-purely Jewish 
State and “ousting the Arabs from their native land’’, which, if carried 
out, would rouse Arabs in the Middle East against the Jews. 


FINLAND. Aug. 1.—Swedish reports stated that 7 members of the 
Parliamentary Committee of Foreign Affairs, consisting of 5 Social 
Democrats and 2 members of the Swedish Party, had lodged a formal 
protest against President Ryti’s pledge to Hitler in June not to make a 
separate peace with Russia unless Germany agreed. It was stated that 
this pledge limited Finland’s freedom of action and diminished her 
chances of making an honourable peace whenever possible. The validity 
of the pledge was declared questionable, since it was made without 
the consent of Parliament, and it was urged that efforts to obtain peace 
should be continued. 

Swedish reports stated that President Ryti had resigned. 

Aug. 4.—Parliament unanimously voted to appoint Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim President. After Mannerheim had delivered his Presiden- 
tial declaration, the chairman of the Parliament paid tribute to -the 
“manly sense of responsibility’’ which made him shoulder his new task 
“in this serious time’, asserting that “the Finnish people remain faith- 
ful to their democratic regime in war as in peace, and therein is the 
surest support of their freedom and independence’’. In reply, Manner- 
heim recalled that this was the second time he had become head of the 
State “in a grave hour of the country’s history’, and added that the 
difficulties to be overcome in order to safeguard the country’s future 
were great, and that the country must recall with appreciation the 
struggle the army had waged for 5 years. 

It was learned that the Linkomies Cabinet had resigned. 

_ Aug. 7.—Swedish reports stated that President Mannerheim had 
issued an Order of the Day to the troops, appealing to their endurance 
and ‘‘unshakable firmness’ in the struggle for their country’s future, 
and stating that infallible mutual confidence and unity were the coun- 
try’s foremost shield. 

Aug. 8.—Berlin radio announced the formation of a new Cabinet 
with Antti Hackzell (Conservative) as Prime Minister, Gen. Walden as 
War Minister, Kaarlo Hillilae (Agrarian) as Minister of the Interior, 
Baron von Horn (Swedish People’s Party) as Minister of Justice, Carl 
Enckell as Foreign Minister, and Hiltonen as Minister of Finance. 
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Aug. 10.—Swiss reports stated that Marshal Mannerheim had ip. 
formed the German General Staff that the new Cabinet was to be 
regarded as a peace Government. 

Aug. 11.—Algiers reports stated that the new Foreign Minister had 
left Helsinki for Stockholm on his way to Moscow. 

Aug. 14.—Swedish reports stated that the Ministers to Sweden and 
Germany had discussions with the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
in Helsinki on Aug. 11. 


FRANCE. Aug. 3.—Swiss reports stated that Adm. Platon, former 
Vichy Colonial Minister and Secretary of State in Laval’s Government 
for a year from April, 1942, had been abducted as a hostage by partisans, 

Aug. 4.—Swiss reports stated that the Germans had removed most 
of the 4,000 wounded they had installed in the Chamonix valley. 

Aug. 5.—Mr. Churchill paid a short visit to the Normandy front. 

Aug. 6.—An appeal to the people of Brittany to co-operate with the 
French Forces of the Interior was broadcast from the Provisional 
Government in Algiers, stating that the hour of liberation had struck, 
and that the time had come for all Frenchmen in Brittany to participate, 
with or without arms, in the fighting for the liberation of France. 

Aug. 7.—Swiss reports stated that some German services in France 
had been instructed to return to Germany and that many specialists and 
railwaymen had already left. 

Gen. de Gaulle stated in a broadcast from Algiers that ‘‘France’s 
battle’ was extending and accelerating and that very soon a powerful 
French Army, equipped with the most modern material, would deploy 
on the inter-allied front in France. ‘‘The hour of the great revenge has 
struck’, he said. Troops of the French Forces of the Interior were 
locked in battle in the central massif, in the S.W., in the Alps and the 
Jura, in Franche Comté, in the Vosges, the Ardennes, and elsewhere, 
and. these battles formed an integral part of the general fight. In the 
east Rhone more than 10,000 Germans had fallen at the hands of 
French troops in 2 months; in the Vercors alone 2 German divisions had 
been engaged in battle since mid-July, and others were tied down 
behind the German lines, or were delayed by cuts in their commun- 
ications. The Germans killed by French troops in Brittany since June 
6 exceeded several thousands. All Frenchmen must feel it their sacred 
duty to take part in this supreme act of war, and those who were 
liberated in France or in the Empire must redouble their efforts. Later 
the balance of the cost of these sacrifices would be drawn up, and the 
past mistakes which led France to the verge of the abyss would be 
analysed. 

Aug. 8.—M. Guérin, High Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, left 
Algiers to become delegate to the Vatican. 

Aug. 9.—Spanish reports stated that patriots had taken over 
Bordeaux. 

Gen. Eisenhower moved his H.Q. from Britain to France. 

Aug. 11.—Gen. Montgomery issued a message to the Allied troops 
in France stating that in spite of some difficult times since D-day, all 
was now well, many hundreds of French towns and villages had been 
liberated, well over 100,000 German prisoners and great quantities of 
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war material had been captured, and “‘the great bulk of the German 
forces in north-western Europe are in a bad way’’. He therefore called 
on the Allied troops to wipe off this powerful German force and “finish 
with it once and for all’. . 

Aug. 12.—The German military commander in Paris ordered a cur- 
few from 11.15 p.m. “‘in order to facilitate relations between members 
of the German armed forces and the civil population’. 

Swiss reports stated that a state of siege now prevailed in Vichy 
and that Gauleiter Grohe had ordered a total mobilization of the 
civilian population in the northern departments of France, without 
giving notice to the Pétain Government. 

Aug. 14.—Algiers radio announced that Gen. Juin, commanding the 
French forces in Italy, had been appointed Chief of Staff for National 
Defence, in succession to Gen. Bethouard, who was appointed to an 
active command. 

The Provisional Government issued a call for a national rising, 
saying, it was the “simple and sacred duty’’ of every Frenchman to 
take part immediately in the supreme war effort of his country. The 
national rising in Brittany had largely contributed to its liberation and 
everyone was urged to join the resistance organizations existing all over 
the country. Patriots were specially urged to prevent the collaborators 
and the Vichy authorities from seeking refuge abroad. 

It was learned that M. Le Trocquer, the Commissioner for Liberated 
Metropolitan Territories, had recently arrived in Bayeux. 


GERMANY. Aug. 1.—The News Agency stated that Gens. Sepp 
Dietrich and Paul Hausser, corps commanders of armoured formations 
of the S.S. on the Normandy front, had been promoted by Hitler to be 
Col.-Gens. of the S.S., and that 11 S.S. Lieut.-Generals had been pro- 
moted full Generals. 

A reward of 1 million marks was announced on the wireless for 
information leading to the arrest “for conspiracy against the life of the 
Fuhrer” of Karl Goerdeler, a former Mayor of Leipzig. 

Aug. 2.—Himmler issed an Order of the Day to the Army of the’ 
interior, ordering longer hours of duty and training to correspond with 
hours of factory workers, and demanding a stop to all shirking at the 

ase. 

Aug. 3.—It was announced that Hitler had recently received a 
number of political officers of the army at his H.Q.; Gen. von Hengl, 
chief of the Nazi political staff of the army, presented them to Hitler, 
and they heard addresses from Hitler, Himmler, and Keitel. 

_ Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the duties and obligations of every 

German would be increased by new laws and orders, now that total 
war was being realized step by step. If the Germans wished to reach the 
turning point of the war for which they were all longing, they must 
all attune themselves to the rhythm of total war. 

Aug. 4.—A statement was broadcast from Hitler’s H.Q., announcing 
that the Army, “in order to vindicate its honour’, had asked Hitler 
to carry out as soon as possible a ruthless purge to cleanse it of all 
criminals who took part in the attempt of July 20 and to hand over the 
culprits to the people’s justice. Hitler had therefore appointed a court 
of honour, consisting of Field-Marshals Keitel and von Rundstedt, 
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Gen. Guderian, Gen. Schroth, and Gen. Specht, to inquire into the 
antecedents of field-marshals and generals of the Army to find out who 
took part in any way in the attempt. The Fuhrer reserved the right tp 
exerci8e personally the final decision over the court’s proposals 
Soldiers expelled by the Fuhrer would no longer have anything in 
common with the members of the Army, and would be sentenced, not 
by a court of the Army, but by the People’s Court. 

The court of honour submitted to Hitler proposals that Gen. Field- 
Marshal von Witzleben, former C.-in-C. in France and north Italy, 
Gen. of the Signal Corps Fellgiebel, Lieut.-Gen. von Hase, Major-Gen, 
Stieff, Major-Gen. von Treschkow, Col. Hansen, Lieut.-Col.. Bernardis, 
Major Hayessen, Capt. Klausing, Lieut. Count von der Schulenburg, 
Lieut. von Hagen, and Count York von Warthenburg, al! under 
detention, should be expelled from the Army, together with Gen, 
Olbricht, Col. Count Stauffenberg, Col. von Quirnheim, and Lieut. 
Haeften, who were shot under sentence of court-martial law of war 
on July 20. The traitors “who acknowledged their guilt themselves by 
committing suicide”, Col.-Gen. Beck, Gen. Wagner, Col. Freytag. 
Loringhoven, and Lieut.-Col. Schrader, and the ‘‘deserters to the 
Bolshevists”, Gen. Lindemann and Major Kuhn, were also to be 
expelled. Hitler consented to these proposals and agreed that thos 
expelled should be handed over to the People’s Court for judgment. 

It was learned that Gauleiter Eigruber, in a speech at Linz on July 
21, had stated that the leaders of the anti-Hitler plot had been in touch 
with Gen. von Seydlitz and Count Einsiedl, members of the captured 
officers’ association in Russia. He said that Witzleben and Fromm, the 
former commander of the Home Army, had assumed power in Berlin 
after the bomb attempt in the belief that Hitler was already dead, and 
had ordered the garrison commanders to arrest all the political leaders 
within reach, replacing them by commissars of the generals’ choosing. 
Had the plot succeeded, he said it was intended to sue for peace. 

The News Agency announced a decree whereby all remaining shop- 
keepers and owners of small business concerns were to be mobilized to 

‘either the armed forces or the armament industry. 

Hitler stated in a speech to a conference of Nazi leaders and Gau- 
leiters at his H.Q. that Germany needed him as a man “who will not 
capitulate in any circumstances”. Referring to the attempt of July 20, 
he said these traitors had continually sabotaged the nation’s efforts, not 
only since 1941 but ever since the Nazis seized power. He described 
how a permanent resistance was directed against Government measures, 
which increased to open treachery against the fighting troops and to 
direct sabotage of the supply of the fighting front. In the end it would 
be recognized that the plot of July 20 was a great blessing for the whole 
German nation. He regarded it as an act of Providence that the inner 
resistance, hitherto intangible, had been discovered and the criminal 
clique eliminated. But the primary condition of victory was absolute 
security, blind confidence, and faithful collaboration in the nation at 
home. All forces could not have been mobilized if ‘‘the criminal! deal- 
ings of the eliminated saboteurs” had continued. 

Himmler stated that fate had now merged the Army, the party, 
and the whole of Germany into unconditional unity; he gave a detailed 
report of the events of July 20 and explained the “‘ideas and principles 
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by means of which he would fulfil his new tasks in the German Army”’. 

“Goebbels stated that the historical task of the party was to urge 
the nation to make its utmost effort to give a new and decisive turn 
to the war. There was a tremendous invincible potential of strength 
latent in the German people when it was fully mobilized, and to 
exploit this to the full and set it in motion was vital for the whole nation 
and a matter of honour for Nazi leadership. The German people must 
rise ‘as they did during the great moments of their history and be 
masters of their fate’. Speer said that it was essential not only to 
produce more and new weapons but also to send more soldiers to the 
fighting fronts. The German people had every chance of securing 
final victory in the technical field, and would grasp it resolutely. 

Aug. 5—The radio announced a new decree whereby 1 million 
Germans, wounded during the war, were to be allowed to take examin- 
ations to qualify as supervisors and instructors in war factories. It was 
also announced that Dr. Geilenberg, Director of the Ammunition 
Department of the Ministry for Armaments, had been detailed by 
Speer for ‘‘special tasks of the utmost importance for the decisive 
conduct of the war’’, and issued with special powers by Hitler. 

Aug. 7.—It was reported that hundreds of thousands of men and 
women were being mobilized on the East Prussian front to build 
frontier fortifications. 

A warning was broadcast against obeying the lead of the German 
National Committee in Moscow. The troops were told that some gen- 
erals had shown themselves ready to commit treason; they belonged to 
the same clique as the traitors of July 20. 

Aug. 8.—The oversea news agency announced that 5 more senior 
officers, expelled from the army, were to be tried by the People’s Court, 
Gen. Fellgiebel, Major-Gen. von Treschkow, Col. Hensen, Major Hayes- 
sen, and Lieut. Count von der Schulenburg. It was also announced that 
on Aug. 7 and 8 the People’s Court tried and condemned to death for 
high treason the “‘breakers of their oaths and ambitious men who had 
foresworn their honour’—Erwin von Witzleben, Erich Héppner, 
Hellmuth Stieff, Albrecht von Hagen, Paul von Hase, Robert Bernardis, 
Friedreich Klausing, and Peter Count York von Wartenburg. They 
were hanged and their estates confiscated by the Reich. 

Aug. 9.—Von Papen arrived in Germany from Turkey. 

The News Agency stated that general mobilization of all men and 
women between 15 and 65 had been decreed in the Poznan province of 
Poland, in Warthegau, and in Danzig for building fortifications. 
Railway travel for all males between 16 and 65 was also banned. 

Aug. 10.—Goebbels stated in a broadcast that all foreign domestic 
helps were to be drafted into the armament industry, and German 
domestic helps would be either employed in the war industry or sent to 
households where they were urgently required. Whole groups of 
persons exempt from military service would have their exemptions 
cancelled at once or as soon as replacements had been trained, and 
those who had hitherto had little opportunity of taking part in the war 
effort would be put to use for work on war production in their homes. 
Cultural life would be limited to the essentials; all the younger gener- 
ation of German film and theatre actors would be sent en bloc to the 
war industry, and further measures were in preparation to save labour in 
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administration, railways, postal services, and cultural life. ‘‘It is only 
fair that everything that no longer agrees with the grimness of our faith. 
ful struggle should disappear from public life’. 

In Das Reich, Goebbels stated that a whole series of long-term 
measures were aimed at ending excessive red tape. The whole of German 
public life was badly in need of a spring clean. There was no slogan more 
popular in Germany now than “scrape the bottom of the barrel”’, and 
this spoke volumes for the moral of the German people, who after 5 
years of war, were clamouring for yet more obligations and duties. 4 
war could be won under any circumstances with such a people. 

Swiss reports stated that the wives, children, and parents of the 
8 officers hanged on Aug. 8 had been executed. 

Aug. 11.—Swedish reports stated that, as part of the campaign for 
total mobilization, many German newspapers were being suspended 
for the duration of the war, including the Berliner Boersen Zeitung, and 
others amalgamated. Theatres and other entertainments were being 
closed except for a few to entertain war workers, and nearly all econo- 
mic and cultural institutions were being closed or greatly restricted. 
Insurance companies had been instructed to dismiss four-fifths of their 
staffs for war work, and other enterprises, including glass and china 
businesses, had been compelled to surrender half their staffs. All lorries 
and delivery vans seized temporarily for debt redemption or other 
reasons were to be immediately handed to the authorities, pending 
court proceedings, to prevent vehicles from being idle. 

Swedish reports stated that about 1,000 Germans had been arrested 
and 100 executed since the attempt on Hitler’s life. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aug. 1.—The Minister of Home Security 
announced in the Commons that a new set of warnings, in addition to 
the usual sirens, would be used in the London area to indicate the near 
approach of flying bombs. 

Aug. 2.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war. (see Special Note.) 

The Foreign Secretary, replying to the debate in the Commons on Mr. 
Churchill’s speech, said that Britain did not play a minor role in 
relation to the other Powers. It had been said that every European 
country should be entitled to have the Government it desired; if that 
were applied to Germany, the Allies could not disinterest themselves 
if in a short time after the conclusion of hostilities another Nazi power 
were to come forward. Britain could not for a moment accept that 
Germany would have the right to establish the Government she wished, 
for it could not be conceived that the Nazi-trained German mentality 
was going willingly to accept a peace which did not allow a future Nazi 
domination of Europe. Therein lay a fundamental question to be faced. 
He reiterated the Government’s desire to see France restored to her 
rightful place among the nations and to see a strengthening of the 
friendship between France and Britain, and he called for sympathy 
with the suffering being inflicted on the French people by the fighting 
on the west front.. Britain was also determined to work closely with 
Holland, Belgium, and Norway after the war; with them a solid basis 
must be made in the reconstruction of Europe to ensure that they and 
Britain should act together as a group so that Germany might not 
again start to frighten the nations. After announcing the murder of @ 
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Canadian officer and 18 men in Normandy by the 12th S.S. Reconnaiss- 
ance Battalion of the 12th S.S. Panzer Division, he said that, with 
regard to peace terms, that stage had not yet been reached. The Allies 
stood on unconditional surrender, and when that took place the terms 
for surrender would be presented for signature by the defeated country. 
Not until a much later stage did the question of peace terms arise. 

Regarding Greece, the King of Greece was a very good and loyal 
friend to the Allied cause, but there was no question of Britain’s trying 
to reimpose him on the Greek people or of imposing any Sovereign on 
any country. All the Greek parties had agreed in the Lebanon on a 
certain programme, but afterwards the E.A.M. had repudiated the 
decision of their leaders who had gone to the conference. The existing 
Greek Government was as representative as any brought out of Greece 
could possibly be. The British Government was delighted that the 
Lebanon result had produced unity and hoped that unity would come 
again, and it was not true that in supporting the Government in Cairo 
they were supporting a Government completely out of touch with their 
own people. Much work had been done by the European Advisory 
Commission of a preparatory kind, which was not yet public. Meetings 
were also to take place in Washington shortly between British, U.S., 
and Russian representatives on future world security; if agreement was 
reached a project would be submitted to Parliament and then to an 
international gathering. 


Aug. 3.—The King returned from Italy. 


Aug. 7.—It was announced that in the first half of 1944 industrial 
disputes had caused a loss of 2,918,000 working days, 2,195,000 of 
which were lost in the coalmining industry. 

The Indian representative in the War Cabinet left London for India. 


Aug. 8.—The Foreign Office announced that the Governments of 
Belgium, Canada, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.K., 
and the U.S.A., following recent discussions in London, had declared 
that they accepted as a common responsibility the provision of shipping 
for all military and other tasks necessary for and arising out of the 
completion of the war in Europe and the Far East and for the supply 
of all liberated areas, as well as of the United Nations generally and 
territories under their authority. Existing machinery to control ships’ 
employment was to be adjusted to carry out this declaration. All 
French shipping was to remain at the disposal of the United Nations, 
and the French Committee of National Liberation took part in the 
discussions, while Denmark was represented by an observer. 

Signing of Anglo-U.S. petroleum agreement in Washington. (see 

S.A.) 

Aug. 9.—A joint statement was issued in London and Washington 
announcing that more than 500 U-boats had been sunk during the war, 
and that their efforts during July had been ineffective, the number of 
U-boats sunk being substantially greater than that of merchant ships 
sunk. 17 U-boats had been sunk while trying te interfere with Allied 
cross-Channel traffic since the first invasion landing. The U-boat fleet 
was still of impressive size, but the U-boats remained the hunted rather 
than the hunters. Nazi claims of sinkings for June represented an 
exaggeration of 1,000 per cent. 
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The Swedish liner Drottningholm arrived at Liverpool with about 9 
British civilians repatriated from Germany. 

Lieut.-Gen. Norrie was appointed Governor of South Australia jy 
succession to Sir Malcolm Barclay-Harvey, and Sir Evelyn Baring 
High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland in succession to Lord Harlech. 

The C.-in-C. of the Allied Expeditionary Air Force stated that the 
Allied invasion of France could not have taken place but for Allied air 
support, since without the air menace the Germans would have been 
able to build up their forces in the lodgment area at a speed which 
would have made it impossible for the Allies to embark on the operation 
with any hope of success. Towards the end of the previous war there 
had been a tremendous decline in the morale of the German pilots, and 
he felt there was again the same cycle; the Germans had good equip- 
ment and machines, but they lacked the leaders. The Allies enjoyed 
not only air superiority but air supremacy. In July the A.E.AF. 
destroyed 400 German tanks in one day and during the month fighter- 
bombers destroyed over 3,000 German motor vehicles. Since D-day 
over 1,800 German aircraft had been destroyed in the battle area, and 
in the previous 3 months, the Allied air forces operating from the U.K. 
had destroyed over 2,600 German ’planes in air combat alone. For 
months before D-day all the south-coast ports and up as far as the 
Humber had been crammed with shipping, but in the 6 weeks before the 
invasion the Germans made only 129 reconnaissance flights, only 11 of 
which penetrated to the English coast. In heavy bomber precision 
attacks in support of the ground troops the Allies now had a new weapon 
of tremendous power; it would take a week for artillery to put down the 
concentration of fire in a small, highly-defended area like the German 
positions south of Caen, which could be put down by heavy bombers 
in 15 or 20 minutes. All the Loire bridges were now down and all the 
Seine bridges except 2, which had been rebuilt by the Germans sever«l | 
times. By D-day 51 of the 80 main German railway repair and servic 
ing centres had been knocked out of action by Allied bombing and 25 
seriously damaged; German communications were also badly thrown 
out by Allied attacks. As a result, in 8 weeks of fighting the Germans 
had been unable to mount any large-scale counter-attack. 

Aug. 12.—Meeting of Mr. Churchill with the Yugoslav Premier and 
Marshal Tito in Italy. (see Italy.) 

Aug. 13.—The Polish Prime Minister and his colleagues arrived 
back in London from Moscow. 

Aug. 14.—Air Commodore Lord Stansgate resigned from the vice: 
presidency of the Allied Control Commission. 

Mr. Eden received the Polish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
for a discussion of their mission to Moscow. 

The Lord Privy Seal returned to London from attendirg the oil con- 
ferences in Washington. 


GREECE. Aug. 6.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 4 
statement on Greek post-war aims, welcomed Turkey’s breach with 
Germany as a development of paramount importance to Greece, likely 
to bring the war in the east Mediterranean quickly to an end. He said 
the destinies of Turkey and Greece were linked in many ways; bot! 
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countries had given up making territorial claims at each other’s expense, 
and cooperation after the war should ensure an era of prosperity for all. 
Speaking of Albania, he said it must cease to be a ready-made bridge- 
head for aggression against Greece. ‘“We cannot live free at home 
without thoroughly closing the gates, and after this war we must be 
put in a position to dominate our own gates.’’ Bulgaria, thrice an 
invader of Greece, must be prevented from starting a fourth war against 
her: the Greek N. border must therefore be made strong and defendable, 
and Salonika must be permanently covered against any sudden attack. 

Cairo reports stated that the E.A.M. had sent a telegram to the 
Prime Minister announcing its acceptance of the Lebanon agreement, 
provided a new Prime Minister was appointed. At a council of Ministers 
M. Papandreou said he would agree to this condition, but the other 
Ministers refused to accept his resignation. 

Aug. 7.—It was learned that the Greek and Turkish Prime 
Ministers had exchanged telegrams vé Turkey’s breach with Germany, 
emphasizing the mutual good will of their peoples and their trust in 
future close co-operation. 





GUAM. Aug. 6.—Adm. Nimitz repealed all Japanese regulations and 
set up a U.S. Government. 


HAWAII. Aug. 10.—It was learned that President Roosevelt 
conferred with Gen. McArthur, Adm. Nimitz, Adm. Halsey, and Adm. 
Leahy in Honolulu at the end of July and inspected the fortifications of 
the island. He told the press that the unconditional surrender policy 
applied with the same vigour against Japan as against Germany. 

Aug. 13.—Adm. Nimitz stated at Pearl Harbour that he regarded 
the occupation of Japan after her defeat as essential, but he 
thought she might be forced to surrender before her homeland was 
invaded. He foresaw the establishment of land bases in China before 
the possible invasion of Honshiu and Hokkaido Islands, and from these 
bases it might be possible to rain on Japan a similar weight of bombs to 
that rained on Germany from Britain. No one knew how much of this 
Japan could take before she gave in. According to U.S. figures, Japan 
had lost 52,323 men killed in action and 3,022 taken prisoner, excluding 
naval or air losses, since Nov. 1943, and the U.S. killed in the same 
period in the same actions totalled 5,903. 


HUNGARY. Aug. 10.—Publication of exchange of messages between 
King Gustav of Sweden and Adm. Horthy on the persecution of the 
Jews in Hungary (see Sweden). Swedish reports stated that 330,000 
Jews had been deported up to early July, and that permission had 
been granted for some 500 Jews of Swedish citizenship or with family 
or business relations in Sweden to go to Sweden. 

Ankara reports stated that civil war was threatened following the 
elimination of 3 pro-Nazi Ministers from the Cabinet, and that 8 Nazis 
and 2 police had been killed in street demonstrations. 

_ Aug. 11.—Ankara reports stated that the recent resignation of 3 
—s Ministers was due primarily to the relaxation of anti-Semitic 
aws. 
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INDIA... Aug. 4.—Mr. Jinnah announced the appointment of , 
planning committee of 23 Moslem economists to survey conditions jp 
India, especially in the Pakistan district. 

Aug. 9.—24 Congressmen were arrested by the Bombay police for 
attempting in batches of 5, to perform the flag salutation ceremony on 
the 2nd anniversary of the “Quit India” resolution. Mr. Gandbj 
announced in a statement that 25 Bombay citizens had sent notices op 
Aug. 3 to the commissioner of the police of their intention to carry out 
this demonstration and had asked for permission to do so. The police 
were informed of the time and place, but not the public, and Mr. 
Gandhi stated that if “this extraordinary forbearance” was not 
appreciated and permission was withheld the fault would be that of the 
authorities. His advice regarding the observance of the day asserted a 
universal right which became a duty when there was an attack upon 
its ordinary exercise, he stated. 

Aug. 14.—It was learned that the Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, 
had recently announced that the reaction among the Sikhs would be 
terrible if Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah reached a settlement over their 
heads. The President of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation also 
issued a statement challenging the right of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
to dispose of the future of those communities. 


ITALY. Aug. 2—The German News Agency stated that Graziani 
had been appointed by Hitler and Mussolini as C.-in-C. of a new army 


of German and Italian divisions to be assigned to the Italian front. 

Aug. 3.—It was learned that Vincenzo Azzolini, a former director of 
the Bank of Italy, had been imprisoned, accused of having consigned 
to the Germans the gold reserves of the Bank and ‘‘a huge quantity of 
gold the existence of which was not officially known’’. 

Aug. 5.—It was learned that 100 senior officers of the Army, who 
had taken the oath of loyalty to Mussolini’s new Government, had 
recently been arrested. 

Aug. 8.—It was learned that political prisoners in Milan were being 
removed by the Germans to concentration camps in Germany. 

The directorates of the Communist and Socialist parties met in Rome 
and a joint commission was nominated to co-ordinate their activity in 
the pol tical and labour spheres. At the meeting, an appeal was issued 
to the Christian Democrats to extend their collaboration in the labour 
field to the political sphere. . 

Aug. 9.—It was learned that there was a desperate water scarcity in 
Florence following the German destruction of electric power in the city, 
and some cases of exanthematic typhus and cholera were reported. 

Aug. 10.—The Risorgimento Liberale, organ of the Liberal Party, 
criticized the Communist-Socialist appeal of Aug. 8 to the Christian 
Democrats for collaboration in a wider sphere, as ‘‘an attempt to force 
a balanced situation and provoke an irremediable split between the 6 
democratic parties”. It stated that a “very difficult and paradoxical 
situation’”’ would be produced within the committee of liberation and 
the Government if the Christian Democrats ‘‘failed to resist the 
Communist-Socialist charms’’. 

Mr. Churchill arrived in Italy. The Yugoslav Prime Minister, 
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accompanied by 2 Ministers and Gen. Velebit, also arrived there. 
Marshal Tito was also reported to be in Southern Italy. 

Aug. 11.—Rome reports stated that a new political movement to 
support the monarchy in the person of the Prince of Piedmont was 
being organized by Senator Bergamini, editor of the Giornale d'Italia 
in pre-Fascist days, Signor de Nicola, president of the former Chamber 
of Deputies, Senator Frassati, editor of the Turin Stampa before the 
march on Rome, and Signor Azzarita, head of the legislative office of 
the Ministry of Justice. These men considered that Italy was not ripe 
for a republican experiment. 

Aug. 12.—Swiss reports stated that the Fascist authorities had 
ordered complete evacuation of certain areas along the Swiss frontier. 

Mr. Churchill had talks with the Yugoslav Prime Minister and Marshal 
Tito. 

Aug. 14.—It was learned that between June 17 and July 16 more 
than 500 Italian civilians had been shot by German troops and S.S. 
detachments and the homes of many of them burned. 


JAPAN. Aug. 2.—It was announced in Tokyo that Adm. Oikawa, a 
former Minister of the Navy, had become Chief of the Naval Staff, and 
that Adm. Nomura had taken over command of the Yokosuka naval 
station, as their predecessors had joined the Supreme War Council. 

The German News Agency reported that the new Minister of the 
Interior had replaced 18 of the 48 provincial governors. 

Aug. 4.—Gen. Tanaka, former C.-in-C. in the Philippines, was 
appointed to the Supreme War Council. 

Aug. 6.—-Tokyo radio announced that “‘in order to map out a basic 
policy for directing the war and effecting greater harmony and co-ordin- 
ation between.the fighting and civil services’, a supreme council for 
the direction of the war had been organized to replace the liaison 
council between Imperial H.Q. and the Government. 

Aug. 8.—Tokyo radio stated that Japan’s naval theory was that 
her combined fleet, the protection of her very life, would enter into a 
naval battle only in waters comparatively close to the mainland. It 
spoke of U.S. plans to establish advance bases in the Pacific from which 
to bomb Japan, and said that of greater danger to Japan than air 
attacks was the enemy’s threat to the ocean supply line across the east 
and south China seas. Should the U.S. fleet make direct attacks upon 
the sea lane connecting Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Saigon, 
and Singapore, then would be the time for the possibility of a head-on 
collision between the Japanese and U.S. sea and air forces. Should 
this fleet be destroyed, Japan’s sea lanes would be cut off and this 
would be tantamount to leaving “the narrow strip of land that is Japan” 
to the mercy of her enemies. 

The Prime Minister stated, in a 10-minute ‘‘Imperial Rescript Day” 
broadcast, that the Empire had come to be confronted by national 
difficulties “of unprecedented seriousness’’, and that the time had now 
come when military operations on a grand and bold scale by the Japan- 
ese forces were awaited, and when the 100 million people of Japan must 
arm themselves and, in obedience to the imperial rescript, combine their 
total strength to strike against the enemy. The war was extremely 
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tense and, “‘until divine help comes, we must endure every hardship and 
do everything in our power to overcome this trial’. 
Shigemitsu, the Foreign Minister, was appointed to the War Council, 
It was learned that girls were being recruited to release workers in 
the less important industries for the mines, shipyards, and steel works, 
Aug. 11.—It was learned that more than 10,000 houses had been 
demolished in Tokyo to make the city safer against air raids. 


LEBANESE REPUBLIC. Aug. 6.—The Foreign Minister read to a 
Press conference in Beirut the telegrams exchanged with the U.S’S.R. 
on Soviet recognition of Lebanese independence and the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Aug. 10.—The Parliamentary Committee of Petitions rejected a 
proposal to grant political rights to women as incompatible with 
Lebanese manners and traditions, and also because only 20 per cent of 
Lebanese women were educated. 


LUXEMBURG. Aug. 5.—Information reached the Government in 
London of the German execution of a number of Luxemburg patriots 
among the Maquis of the Ardennes and Luxemburg ‘‘deserters’’ in 
France, and of other patriots who helped men of the Maquis or “helped 
the enemy and worked to the detriment of the Wehrmacht’. 


MALTA. Aug. 7.—It was announced that Vice-Adm. Sir Louis 
Hamilton had assumed duties as officer administering the Government. 


NEW ZEALAND. Aug. 4.—The new Budget revealed that the total 
war expenditure to the end of March, 1944 was £383 million, of which 
£152,900,000 was spent during 1943. The main items, in millions of 
pounds, were: Army, 78.1, Air, 33.8, Navy, 8.2, reverse lend-lease 24.5. 


NORWAY. Aug. 6.—Terboven stated in a broadcast from Oslo that 
the German people might rest assured that the tumour which had been 
revealed by the plot of July 20 would be cut out to the last root. The 
attempt on Hitler and its consequences were the decisive turning point 
in the war. What had been maturing since 1933, the type of ‘‘soldier 
pure and simple’, had ceased to exist, from henceforth there would be 
only one type, the National Socialist soldier, officer, and general; the 
army would at last become what Himmler had termed “the National 
Socialist people’s army’’. The German war potential had not only not 
been reduced by the enemy’s bombing terror, but had been stepped up in 
spite of all difficulties; in July German armament production reached 
the highest level of the whole war and new V weapons were ready for 
use. The German people had only one desire, that the retaliation against 
Britain should continue until London, and even the whole of England, 
was laid waste. 

Aug. 14.—Swedish reports stated that in retaliation for the seizure 
by patriots of a lorry containing ration-books on Aug. 9, Terboven had 
decreed that the amount of food represented by the seized coupons 
would be deducted from the total rations and that the issue of tobacco 
and alcohol would be suspended for 3 months. 
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PALESTINE. Aug. 8.—The car of the High Commissioner, under 
police escort, was ambushed as he was motoring to a farewell gathering 
and he was slightly wounded. 


PHILIPPINES. Aug. 1.—Death of President Quezon in U.S.A. 
see U.S.A.) 

Aug. 2.—Mr, Osmena, the Vice-President, assumed the Presidency. 

Aug. 10.—President Osmena announced in Washington the reorgan- 
ization of his War Cabinet, with Mr. Hernandez as Secretary of Finance; 
Major-Gen. Valdes, National Defence; Col. Romulo, Information and 
Public Relations; Col. Nieto, Agriculture and Industry; and Dr. Rotor, 
Secretary to the President. 


POLAND. /uly 31.—Visit of Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
to Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 2.—The Government in London announced that their 
delegate in Poland and the C.-in-C. of the Underground Army had 
reported that on Aug. 1 units of the Underground Army started open 
fighting in Warsaw. 

Appointment of Soviet representative with the Committee of National 
Liberation. (see U.S.S.R.) M. Vizent Rzimowski was appointed to 
represent the Committee in Moscow. 

Aug. 5.—Visit of the chairman of the National Council of Poland, the 
chairman of the Polish National Liberation Committee, his deputy, and 
the C.-in-C. of the Polish army to Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 6.—Swedish reports stated that the German Governor-General 
had summoned to a special meeting in Cracow the members of his 
Polish Government to bring up to date emergency measures to meet 
recent developments. He said the position “gave no ground for serious 
anxiety’, but he wanted to take “‘every precaution to counteract the 
effects of the unnecessary atmosphere of panic prevailing now’’. 

Conversations between the Premier and members of the Committee 
of National Liberation in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 7.—President Raczkiewicz signed a decree appointing M. 
Arciszewski, chief of the executive of the Polish Socialist Party, as his 
successor in the event of the presidency becoming vacant before the 
conclusion of peace. M. Arciszewski declared that should he become 
President he would comply with M. Raczkiewicz’s declaration of Nov. 
30, 1939 that he would carry out the constitutional rights of President 
only after consultation with the Government. 

Aug. 8.—It was learned that urgent appeals for arms and ammunition 
for the Home Army fighting in Warsaw had been addressed to the 
Government by the C.-in-C. of the Home Army, Gen. Bor, and leaders 
of the Underground Movement. 

Aug. 9.—Statement by Polish Press agency in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

M. Mikolajezyk’s statement in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 10.—The Deputy Prime Minister announced in London that 
help for the patriots in Warsaw had already begun and would be given 
in sufficient quantities to be effective. He called on his compatriots to 
remain calm, to withhold all demonstrations, and to realize that the 
Government was sparing no effort to help Warsaw. 

German ‘planes dropped an ultimatum calling on the inhabitants 
to leave Warsaw. 
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RUMANIA. Ride 7.—Ankara eit stated that Turkey’s breach 
with Germany had caused general enthusiasm in Rumania and had 
given impetus to demands by Liberal elements and many high army 
officers that terms be reached with the Allies, especially Russia. 
Aug. 9.—The Counsellor and Secretary of the Legation at the 
Vatican resigned, in protest against the pro-German Government. 


SLOVAKIA. Aug. 12.—Berlin radio announced that martial law had 
been imposed, with the death penalty, for “revolutionary activities, 
murder, robbery, sabotage of communications and health facilities’’. 


SPAIN.—Aug. 2.—The Minister of Industry and Commerce stated ina 
speech to the Mercantile Association that Spain’s decline during the 19th 
century had been due to the social and economic tenets of Rousseau and 
Adam Smith, and that, while rich nations might be able to afford a 
liberal economy, for poor communities State intervention was essential. 
Liberalism had ruined Spanish economy by depriving the country of 
the labour of emigrants who fled abroad to escape political confusion at 
home, but Government controls had brought order out of chaos by fusing 
the interests of both producer and employer in the national interest. 
Spain was increasing her industrial and agricultural production, and 
would continue to do so, not from a desire to become wholly self-suffi- 
cient, but because it was intended to raise the general standard of living 
of her people after the war by establishing a proper balance of imports 
and exports. He forecast an increase of Spanish trade within the 
sterling area, which was her natural orbit, and with South America. 

Aug. 3.—Count Jordana, the Foreign Minister, died in San 
Sebastian. 

Aug. 11.—Sefior Lequerica, former Ambassador in Vichy, was 
appointed Foreign Minister in succession to the late Gen. Jordana. 
Gen. Calderon was appointed Military Governor of Madrid in succession 
to Gen. Bartomeu. 


SWEDEN. Aug. 10.—The Foreign Office published messages recently 
exchanged between King Gustav and the Regent of Hungary, in which 
the King begged Adm. Horthy to abandon the policy of persecuting the 
Jews in Hungary, and Adm. Horthy replied that he was doing every- 
thing in his power in existing conditions to “get the principles of 
humanity and justice respected”’. 


SWITZERLAND. Aug. 2.—The C.-in-C. of the Army issued an 
Order of the Day stating that Switzerland might still be faced with 
emergencies greater than those in the past and that total mobilization 
might even become necessary. 

Aug. 14.—A court-martial sentenced a soldier to death for giving 
away military secrets and spying on the national defence system, and 
2 foreigners and 3 Swiss were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 


TURKEY. Aug. 1—The Government ordered all Turkish ships in 
Bulgarian and Rumanian ports to return home at once. 

Aug. 2.—The Prime Minister announced to the Grand National 
Assembly the decision of his Government, following British and U.S. 
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requests, to break off diplomatic and economic relations with Germany. 
In order to meet the difficulties which would arise from this decision, 
economic and financial help and war equipment had been asked for and 
a positive answer had been received from Britain. The British Am- 
hassador had informed his Government that this Turkish decision was 
“real proof of the friendship and agreement between Britain and 
Turkey’. The Grand National Assembly unanimously voted in favour 
of the decision. 

Aug. 3.—The Grand National Assembly decided to pardon all 
persons of Allied nationality convicted of military or political offences 
and to drop all pending inquires about them. 

Aug. 4.—The German Ambassador left Ankara. 

Aug. 7.—Exchange of telegrams with Greek Premier. (see Greece.) 

A general black-out throughout the country was put into effect. 

Aug. 8.—It was learned that the motor schooner Mefkure, carrying 
about 300 Jewish refugees from Constanza to Istanbul, had been 
torpedoed and sunk by a submarine, probably German, near the Turkish 
Black Sea coast; this was believed to be the first act of German retalia- 
tion against Turkey after the breach of relations. 

The Grand National Assembly empowered the Government to order 
the evacuation of all big towns. 

Aug. 9.—It was learned that the Japanese Ambassador and the 
Hungarian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian Ministers in Ankara had 
informed the Government that their respective Governments desired to 
maintain friendly relations with Turkey, and expressed the hope that 
the breaking of relations between Turkey and Germany would not 
affect them. It was also learned that the German Ambassador had told 
neutral diplomatists in Ankara that Germany had no intention of asking 
her Balkan satellites to sever diplomatic relations with Turkey. 


U.S.A: Aug. 1—The President of the Philippines died in the U.S.A, 

Aug. 3.—President Roosevelt ordered the Army ‘“‘to take possession 
and assume control’’ of the strike-bound transport system of 
Philadelphia. 

Aug. 4.—The War and Navy Departments announced that the most 
recent total of U.S. armed forces casualties was 270,344, of whom 61,536 
were dead and 45,703 prisoners. 

The munitions production report for June announced that the total 
munitions output during the month showed a value of $5,380 million, 
one per cent less than the May output. 

Aug. 7.—The Acting Secretary of State announced that, with regard 
to the future of lend-lease, the British Government had not raised the 
question. The most vital of post-war questions, the question of security, 
was about to be discussed, but lend-lease was daily and hourly an 
administrative task which was necessarily confined to its concurrent 
phases. U.S. policy had been and continued to be to conduct lend- 
lease operations to bring about the greatest mobilization of the joint 
resources of the United Nations. 

Aug. 8.—An agreement was signed in Washington between the U.S. 
and British Governments, laying down certain broad principles govern- 
ing international trade in petroleum, to assure the extension of adequate 
petroleum supplies to all peaceable countries at fair prices and on a 
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non-discriminatory basis, the development of PE: resources for 
the sound economic advancement of producing countries, recognition of 
the principle of equal opportunity in acquiring concessions, and respect 
for valid concession contracts, and freeing production and distribution 
from unnecessary restrictions. An International Petroleum Commission 
was to be established to estimate the world demand for petroleum and 
recommend the way in which this could be best satisfied. 

Aug. 9.—The chief of the U.S. military mission in Russia told the 
press in Washington that a large part of the Russian armies were 
advancing towards Germany in U.S. vehicles; half of the road-borne 
military supplies in Russia moved in U.S. lorries. He emphasized 4 
points about the war in Russia: the Russians were in the war 100 per 
cent, they had reached a high degree of military competency, they were 
very appreciative of U.S. help and were using every scrap of it, and 
they liked Americans and co-operated with them in every way. He 
paid tribute to the Russian partisans behind the German lines. The 
Germans had tried to defend centres of population but had not sufficient 
forces adequately to hold the areas in between, and these were con- 
trolled by partisans. He rated the most important items of U.S. help 
to Russia as lorries, aircraft, and food. 

Aug. 12.—President Roosevelt, in an account of his visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Aleutians, and Alaska, in a speech at the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, stated that at Pearl Harbour he had found an 
amazing change since his visit 10 years ago. All the battleships and 
smaller craft sunk or damaged on Dec. 7, 1941 had been raised, with 
the exception of the Arizona, and one, the Nevada, took part in the 
bombardment of Normandy on June 6. He had conferences at Oahu 
with Gen. MacArthur, Adm. Nimitz, Adm. Leahy, Gen. Richardson, 
and Adm. Halsey, at which they discussed Pacific problems and the 
Pacific campaign. The Hawaiian Islands were no longer an outpost 
but a major base, and had helped to make possible the victories at 
Guadalcanal, New Guinea, the Marshalls, and the Marianas, and would 
make possible future operations in China, the recapture of the Philip- 
pines, and the carrying of war to Japan. 

Preparations had been made to throw the Japanese from their 
“toe-holds” in the Aleutians even before they arrived there, and bases 
in the north-west of the Aleutians had now been built up to such an 
extent that the people of Alaska and the Pacific Coast could feel they 
were safe from any large-scale Japanese invasion. A number of men 
based in Alaska were thinking of settling there after the war, and it 
certainly was an area with great possibilities of development. 

A great line of sea and air communications passed close to the 
Alaskan coast and along the line of the Aleutians; from the point of 
view of national defence, U.S. control of this route.must be undisputed. 
Everybody in Siberia and China knew that the U.S.A. had no ambition 
to acquire land on the contjnent of Asia. The Americans were utterly 
opposed to aggression or sneak attacks, but they were insistent that 
other nations in the future should not make such attacks on them. 
The word and honour of Japan could not be trusted, but with the end 
‘ of a Japanese threat there was an excellent outlook for permanent 
peace in the Pacific. 

It was therefore natural and logical that the U.S.A, should foresee 
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a great interchange of trade between herself and Siberia and China, in 
which Alaska and the Aleutians became natural stepping-stones. The 
development of highways, air routes, etc., in British Columbia and the 
Yukon during the war had proved an illustrious example of the policy 
of neighbours working together for the general good. The Hawaiian 
Islands also provided useful bases for defence and commerce between 
the American and Asiatic continents. There were hundreds of islands 
in the South Pacific which bore the same relation to South America 
and the Panama Canal as Hawaii bore to North America, and these 
islands belonged to the British and the French. The U.S.A. had no 
desire to ask for any possessions of the United Nations but he was sure 
the United Nations would be glad to join with the U.S.A. in protection 
against aggression and in machinery to prevent aggression. The self- 
interests of America’s Allies would be affected by fair and friendly 
collaboration with her, and they too would gain economically and in 
national security. The destinies of the peoples of the whole Pacific 
would for many years be entwined with that of the U.S.A. There was 
already stirring among millions of them a desire for the right to work 
out their own destinies and they showed no evidence of seeking to 
overrun the earth—with one exception, Japan. Whether the people 
of Japan knew, and approved, of the policy of their lords for at least a 
century or not, they were giving hearty approval to the Japanese 
policy of acquisition. It was an unfortunate fact that other nations 
could not trust Japan, and that years of proof must pass before Japan 
could be trusted. 

In removing the Japanese menace from America the hope was being 
held out that other people in the Far East, the people of the Philippines, 
Korea, Manchuria, China, Indo-China, Siam, Java and Emeu, New 
Guinea, and the Mandated Islands could be freed from the same threat. 
More than a million U.S. troops were oversea in the Pacific, and the 
war was well in hand in the area. It would be over the sooner if the 
American people would maintain the making of the necessary supplies, 
ships, and aeroplanes. 

Aug. 14.—The State Department announced that during June and 
July, at U.S. invitation, a series of exploratory talks on civil aviation 
had taken place between U.S. and Russian groups. 

Mr. Hull spoke to the press of the “‘significant advances in inter- 
national collaboration’ which had been made since the Atlantic Charter 
and said there was sound reason for believing that the existing collabor- 
ation would be continued and strengthened in the future. 


U.S.S.R. July 31.—The Polish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Moscow. 
_ dug. 2.—M. Bulganin, president of the State Bank, was appointed 
Soviet representative with the Polish Committee of National Liberation. 
_ Aug. 3.—Marshal Stalin received the Polish Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, and the Speaker of the Polish National Council. 
Marshal Stalin received the representatives of the Polish National 
Council in Poland and the Polish Committee of National Liberation. 
Aug. 5.—The chairman of the National Council of Poland, the chair- 
man of the National Liberation Committee, his deputy, and the C.-in-C. 
of the Polish army arrived in Moscow. 
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Aug. 6.—Soviet recognition of Lebanese independence and the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the Lebanon. (see Th, 
Lebanon.) 

The Polish Premier, Foreign Minister, and Speaker of the Polish 
National Council had preliminary talks in Moscow with members of the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation. 

Aug. 8.—Discussions between the 2 Polish groups and Russian 
representatives took place at the Kremlin with M. Molotov in the chair. 

Aug. 9.—A statement was published by the Polish Press agency 
in Moscow announcing that the talks between the Polish Prime Minister 
and his colleagues and representatives of the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation, on the problem of forming a provisional govern- 
ment to include representatives of all the democratic movements, had 
not yet yielded positive results, owing to the refusal of M. Mikolajczyk’s 
group to recognize the “democratic constitution of 1921” and to drop 
the “anti-democratic constitution of 1935’. 

Marshal Stalin received the Polish Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister and the chairman of the Polish National Council in London, 
on the eve of their departure for London. M. Mikolajezyk issued a 
statement afterwards thanking the Russian Government for their 
hospitality and for arranging the discussions on Polish-Russian relations. 
He said his delegation had expressed their deep conviction of the neces- 
sity for ‘‘durable, close, and friendly collaboration between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. not only in the course of the war but also during the peace 
which will follow’; and that Marshal Stalin had assured them that he 
desired “‘a. strong, independent, and democratic Poland, and that the 
existence of such a Poland is also in the interests of the U.S.S.R.”. 
Conversations had also taken place with representatives of the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation and the chairman of the Polish 
National Council, who put forward certain proposals which would be 
considered in London. No definite agreement was reached but the 
proceedings were conducted in a friendly atmosphere, and a continua- 
tion of the conversations was expected. The matters with which they 
were dealing were very difficult, as they concerned one of the test cases 
in Europe for future peace and collaboration among nations. The 
people with the greatest right to represent the country were those who 
had led the fight for 5 years, and built up an underground Parliament 
and army. He said his greatest desire was that Warsaw would be freed 
as quickly as possible and that he could go there. 

Aug. 10.—An article in War and the Working Class, concerning the 
forthcoming Washington conference of British, U.S., and Russian 
representatives on the establishment of an international organization t 
maintain peace, stated that the organization must be a “universal 
union”’, ‘‘sufficiently flexible to permit of peaceful economic, political, 
and cultural collaboration between individual countries and groups ©! 
countries which are united by territorial proximity, by common 
economic interests, or by historical traditions’. It must also be sufi- 
ciently united and firm to prevent the formation of competing blocs, 0! 
blocs directed against any member of the organization. The article 
held little brief for ‘fantastical projects” for the establishment ©! 
regional unions for individual continents or groups of States within 
a continent, since they followed ‘‘a narrow group of interests nom 
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coincident with universal interests in the maintenance of peace’. Ex- 
amples of collaboration that would be possible within the framework 
of a universal union were the Anglo-Soviet treaty of alliance, and the 
Soviet-Czech agreement of 1943. 

M. Mikolajcyk and his colleagues left Moscow. 

Aug. 11.—The captured "German Generals von Kurowski and 
Lindemann called on the German people and the military command to 
stop the war> They said that over 30 German divisions were cut off 
in the Baltic States and doomed to extermination owing to the strategy 
of “the irresponsible Hitler’. They expressed agreement with the 
manifesto repudiating Hitler, signed on July 22 by 17 other captured 
generals, and said that hopelessness hung over the German Army. 


VATICAN CITY. Aug. 4.—The Osservatore Romano appealed for 
peace, stating that the belligerents had reached a point where it was 
needed to preserve life to face existence again after the inferno of war 
was finished, and that it was important to put an end to the slaughter 
if the results justifying it could no longer be expected. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 11.—Visit of Prime Minister and Marshal Tito 
to Italy. (seé Italy.) 

Aug. 12.—Meetings of the Prime Minister and Marshal Tito with 
Mr. Churchill in Italy. (see Italy.) 
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